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TERMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 large octavo pages (in- 
cluding & pages devoted to advertisements of matters of 
Interest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 

Single copy, one year, - - - - $1 00 
Four egpies, $3; seven copies, $5; Fifteen copies, $10, 

L#rPayments, in all cases, must be made in adyance.— 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 
stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throug@out the 
country are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
ihe enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in extending 
its circulation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of. the Valley Parmer at 
she following rates:—One insertion of 12 lines, $1; each 
additional insertion, 50 cents; 12 lines one year $6; eac 
additional 12 lines one year, $43; one page, one Insertion, 

$7; \ each additional inpertion, #6; one page, yearly, $50; 
ards of six lines or leass one year, $4. 








(c<o-The Postage on the Valley Farmer 
is now only six cents a year to any part 
of the United States. 

Bounp VoLumes.—Wer have a few 
bound volumes of Vol. 2, for 1850, Vol. 4. 
for.1852, and Vol. 5, for 1853, for sale 
iutour office. The price of Vol, 2 is one 


dollar, and of Vol. 4 and 5 one dollar and 
thirty-five cents each; or all together and 
the Farmer for 1854 for four dollars and 
fifty cents. 


SAINT LOUIS, MARCH, 1864. 


| Does’the reader wish a dissertation on 
| plowing, giving our views on the manner 
it should be done, &c.? Well, here it is in 


' two lines: 
“Plow deep, while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell or keep.”? 


“Plow deep,” that you may turn up the 
virgin subsoil and mingle it with the top 
‘soil and thus add to it the peculiar proper- 
\ties necessary to the growth of the plant, 
|which has been in a great manner with- 
draws by previous crops; and that the roots 
find a deep soft bed into which they may 
extend themselves out ofthe reach of Au- 
'gust’s scorching rays. Make the ground 
mellow twelve inches deep and it will re- 
tain double the moisture against the drought, 
of ground mellowed only six inches. An 
ingenious Yankee has invented a plow that 
‘plows two furrows at once. He will do 
'the farmers a great service if he will teach 
them to use it with one furrow exectly un- 
der the other. “While sluggards sleep,’”” 
Aye that’s it! Be up betimes in the mor— 
ning. Whoever knew athrifty farmer that 
was not an early riser? «Poor Richard’ 





* |understood that as well as Solomon. 


But there is one thing more about plows 
\ing, which the man who would have “corn 
ito seli or keep,”” must remember; which is 
this; he must attend to the matter personaly 
ly; he must put his hand to the plow. al 
will not do to delegate'this work to boys, 
for the same writer says, in another place, 
with no less truth, 


‘Ife that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either bojdor drive.’? 





(Our next number will cantain a valu- 
able essay on the Osage Orange. 
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Missouri Stock Importing Association. sheep, noieeing to hi | Rotche, 
Our stock raising readers will of course| were ki y storms, on board the steam- 
peruse the article on page 107 of this paper|¢? Hermann. Mr. Dulany, of Virginia, 
with unusual interest, We lesen from the|*ls» lost three fine sheep on the same 
9 6. ae ee ship. ese losses will give some idea 
sae fod ggg La ¢f this Fak: enteained in the importation of 


, ; stock, and may tend to reconcile the 
been taken, with the exception of some|_,inds of farmers to the high prices at 


$8,000, all of which would be taken by one! which imported animals are commonly 
or two individuals but that it is desirable} sold, 








that it should be distributed in small por-, a ena 

tions among those who desire to improve. Breaking in Heifers. 

the stock of the State and their own breeds) Mr. E. Green, gives in the Ohio Cultiva- 
particularly. ‘tor the following plan for breaking in heif- 


From the same source we are also in- ers: 
formed that it is intended so soon as a suf;| “Have a good,substantial pen, or small 
ficient amount of stock is taken, to call the yard, that no creature can jump; then 
subscribers together for the purpose of reg- gently get her, with the calf, into the yard; 
ular organization. . At that time it is de- | then follow her around, until she will let 
sirable to appoint commissioners to proceed YOU Put your hand on her; scratch her 
immediately to Europe to purchase. This 8°n"y: and avoid all quick motions, then 
should be done as early as possible, that) "Y, to get hold of her teats; if she kicks, 


. : hold your temper; don’t strike her, if you 
erp agg sa the ma, during the| value the comtort of milking a gentle 
m months om rane & uly, cow. Continue working. with her thus,un- 
This is an enterprise of great benefit /o tj) she stands; then leave her for an hour 


the farmers of Missouri and vicinity, and or two, go again, work with her, gently, 
though attended with considerable hazard in this manner, three or four times a day. 
will undoubtedly pay a good remuneration As soon as she will stand still, take the 
to the stock holders. There is no. reason | calf entirely away and raise it by hand, 
why imported stock should not bear as high Remember, never strike a heifer; but fo} 
price here as in New York or Kentucky. low this plan, and you will have quiet 
We have the means, the disposition and °°WS: . 

the ability to appreciate a fine animal ; hie is all very well; provided you have 
and we predict that the event will show that “eglected to attend to the breaking in be- 
St. Louis is just as good aplace for the sale fore this time, but to our notion the proper 
-of this kind of property as any point in the time to do this work is before the heifer has a 
Union. And it should pay well. On this calf. In ihe spring of 1840 we purchased 
point we must differ from our New Mad- # beautiful heifer then heavy with her first 
rid correspordent. There is no business| C4 out of one of the most extensive herds 
requiring more risk. more enterprise, or i Illinois. She was ag wildas an Indian 
more study than the introduction of fine 28d as nimble as an antelope. We doubt 
stock into a community, and those who do if a human hand had touched her since she 
introduce it should be remunerated accord-|¥*S weaned. By halfa day’s hard ride 


y. Appropos, we cut this paragraph ¥° succeeded in driving her five miles 
; an exchange : jacross the prairie and into a ten acre pas- 


‘ture a short distance from the house. where 
Losses or Carrue at Sea.—In ad- 


dition to the loss of the splendid bull |we left her awhile to rest and reflection. 
“Fourth Duke of York,” and the K en.| Lhe next day we took a cup of salt and go- 
tucky stock, as mentioned in a receding 8 as near to her as we could without her 
No., the fine cow, “Duchess 68th,” for; running from us we poured the salt upon 
which Jonathan Thorne paid $1,500 in| the ground in her sight, using soothing lan- 
England; and seven prize South Down' guage to her all the while. Then going 
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the other side of her we gently urged her| The Oregon Pea. 
towards the salt, which as soon as'she saw yf, A. B, Rozell, a fariner of Nashville, 
she commenced eating greedily. Wethen|Tennessee, communicates to the Daily 


deft her, and the next day repeated the op- {Jnion and American some of the results of 


peration. In a day or two she would watch |his experience as to the great utility of the 
us, and as soon as we‘poured out the salt Oregon pea. He says: 
and left it she would goto it of her own ac-' «The pea grows on a bush from five to 
cord. Wenow commenced making ad- ,jx feet high, with five or six large branches 
vances towards her while eating, calling ‘year the ground, and they, with the main 
into requisition all gus powers of persuasion, xta}k put out other branches, uumil two 
and gradually getting nearer and nearer stalks would make a bunch as large round 
without alarming her. At length by reach-|as 9 tobacco hogshead, or near it. It grows 
ing out our arm to its full length we touch-| more like cotton than any thing else I know 
ed her on the rump with the ends of our of, only it ismuch larger, and the branches 
fingers. She jumped as if she had been shot, no, so horizontal. After leaving the ground 
but finding she was not hurt soon became |a jittle, all these branches, with the branch- 
quiet, and allowed.us to repeat the touch- 'es they put out at every joint, bear from 
ing; handling soon followed touching, and four to ten pods in a bunch, with about 
before her calf was born, which event fifteen peas, pretty much from top to bot- 
happened just three weeks from the time tom, ‘The leaves are very large and beau- 
of the purchase, she was as gentle as any tify], and taking it altogether it is the most 
old family cow in the State, allowing us to beautiful and rich plant I ever saw. 
handle her all over, and the little children| «The stalks and leaves make, perhaps, 
to pass under her belly and milk her on the the finest hay in the world—stock prefer- 
off side. ‘ring it toany other—and yielding a great- 
Mr, Green says never strike a heifer. ey abundance than any other. The hay 
We say never strike any breeding animals, | and pea together, is a better and far cheap- 
nor any any animal which you wish to tame ler feed than can be raised from anything 
and render docile. There is no -orriginal |e|se in the United States for horses, mules, 
sin’’ in our domestic animals which needs cattle, sheep and hogs. I believe I can 
the rod of correction. Train them right, raise more and better feed for my stock 
and they will need no punishment. 'from one acre of land, than [ can from five 
_ of anything I know of. It will grow on land 
The Way we Raise Corn in Missouri.'so poor that it will producelittle or nothing 
—A friend at Sharpsburgh writes: «I have else; and tolerable poor land is better for it, 
noticed in several papers comparisons be- ‘and will produce more than rich land. 
tween large crops of corn in Indiana and|This may appear strange to some but it is 
some more Eastern States, none of which |nevertheless true. Rich land will produce 
if | remember rightly exceeded ninety-five|more stalk but not so many peas; in this 
bushels per acre. Have not these papers |respect, it is like cotton. As an improver 
seen the report of the Marion County (Mo.)|ofthe soil, | consider it far superior to clo- 
Agricuttural Society, by which it appears |ver, or anything known in Tennessee, when 
that Mr. L. Barclay raised over one hun- fed off on the ground, and then plowed in. 
dred and eleven bushels to the acre, on old Now taking it altogether, | consider it one 
upland, without manure, platited in the or- of the greatest acquisitions to the farmers of 
dinary distances, and if! am not mistaken, |the valley of the Mississippithat have been 
worked but twice.” Has any body beat|introduced for the last thirty years; and I 
that? can any body beat it? Where is the!am of the opinion it will be a greater bles- 
soil to be found that without stimulants can |sing to the Farmers of Tennessee, and sur- 
produce an equal crop? Where is it? [rounding States, than the many boasted 
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didiveads that are now being built among ling continues until the head becomes 
us, and that many of'us are’being taxed One bo a “big teed oot og 
ir constr uction.”’ \ e becomes cipant in the dis- 
S15. fx Pont oonetr ve jease, which is then fully developed; and the 
Big Head. noble animal: stands before us a frightful 

Big-head, like most grievances in the object to look upon. 


horse, is the work of maltreatment. Over-| ‘Taearmenr.<-Our chief reliance is on 
feeding with corn, when the animal is too local treatment, through the medium of 
warm, or under extra task-work, is a very counter-irritation, the quickest and most 
fruitful source of this disease—big-head efficient way to remove congestion or in- 
being the offspring of fever. Constant feed- flammation. For this purpose we have the 
ing on corn may here be linked with over- jgreatest reliance on the following mixture : 
feeding in mischief-working. Corn is an , ‘Take of strong ashes, one gallon; of com- 
“excellent food for a horse—but all corn is |mun soft soap, one quart ; of spirits of tur- 
& very bad one. ipentine, one pint; of spirits of camphor, 
Big-head is frequently caused by neglec-|one pint; to which add a sufficient quan- 
ted founders—founders producing fevers, |tity of strong salt water to form the whole 
and fevers producing big-head. Any thing, |into athin mush. Heat thisto boiling, and 
in short, that will bring about a fever in a apply it to the swolen leaders in the follow- 
horse, puts him jeopardy of big-head. jing manner, as directed by an able and 
Symproms.—The first symptom we have | experienced writer on farriery:— 
of the approach of big-head, is general and +Fill a horn with half the boiling mush, 
local weakness—the local weakness being |place:a thin cloth over its mouth, and grasp 
obvious in the loins and shoulders. If the |the horn and cloth near the small end, so 
‘horse be made to step over a log, or bars, |that you may be able to confine the cloth. 
he experiences difficulty in lifting his hind Apply the horn with mush in tt, to the dis 
feet over, and will strike them against the eased part of the head, having nothing but 
log or bars. He will not bring his hind|the thin cloth between the head ‘and the 
feet up into the prints of his fore feet in|boiling mass. After holding it to the head 
walking; will, in traveling, put his hind feet |for about five minutes, take away the horn, 
down, with more than usual force. But the |empty it and renewit with the boiling mush, 
shoulders are the seat of more palpable and |and apply as before, and continue the op- 
dangerous symptoms. They seem to sink eration until each side of the head has been 
«down from the withers, projecting forward bathed six times.”’ 
at the points, and leaving the breast very) Having thus bathed the head with the 
sunken; soon a case of sweeny obtains, the mush, we must then dress the parts with 
animal shows greatclumziness in the move- the yolks of four eggs mixed with as much 
ment of his fore legs—thrusts his feet for-'salt as they will incorporate. This dress- 
ward while standing—rises them alternate-|ing must be done once a day for two or 
ly from the ground, as though great uneasi- \three weeks, by applying the salve to the 
ness was felt in the shoulders. ‘These are |blistered surface. 
the symptoms of big-head; and ifthe noble| While the above is being in operation, 
animalis to be assailed with that ugly griev- the horse must be vigorously treated for 
ance, it will now begin to develop itself, by sweeney. Mr. Cheek on this head remarks: 
an enlargement of the leaders passing up “If the big shoulder or sweeney accompany 
each side of the head. The swelling in- the disease (big-head,) with a pair of smith’s 
creases sometimes slowly, sometimes rap- |.ongs, or pincers, raise the skin in three dif- 
idly, according to the character of the case. ferent places upon each shoulder, and pen- 
This enlargement may be considered as ajetrate through the skin a red _hot steel or 
ease of congestion, obstructing the free, |iron spear, as large as a big wheel spindle. 
healthy, circuletion ofthe blood. The swel- | Place one of the rowels below the point of 
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each shoulder, then raise the skin, and the 
vacancy will fill with air. =A 
Having raised the skin in this mam 
the whole surface of the shoulders ma 
well washed with a mixture of sal nd/ 
pentine combined, for ten minutes 
day until the parts become very, tender, 
the touch, which the animal will g6on in 
cate. When this condition obfains, ‘ stags | 
pend the friction for a few days, ‘then re- 
sume it again; and so onamtil a cure is 








ould be better acquainted, and we trust 
fe:very considerable circulation which the 


: ay Farmer has obtained in that State 


n afew months wilbooutribute hot a lit- 


fr ® . 


} 5 ya 
To the top 





hot the Vailey Farmer. 
ha Sa Mo. January, 5th, 1853. 
n. 4BBOrT.—Please inform mein your 
valuable: publigation whether there is any 
Giano brought. sto St. Louis or not, and if 





effected. The loin must Mndergo a like 
friction, using the same mixture. / 


have a teaspoonful of sulphur. every other) sp 
day until a pound hag been taken; he should! 
not be stabled inthe day time, unless the’ 
weather be inclement; his food should be 
sparing but nutritious, Purging is not ne~ 
cessary —depletion by external treatment is 
alone admissable. 


Besides the foregoing, the herve should 


be subjected to a thorough sweat, in the he-| 


ginning of the treatment, by bathing him} 
well along the spine, from ears to. tail, with, 
warm whisky, well salted, a8 dlsé his legs! 
then cover him with blankets.. The swent-| 


ing may be repeated every day until obvi-| 


ous amelioration appears in the animal’ S| 
condition. 


St, Louis oma Aa 


Mr. J. H, Breardly, of Pope County, Ar-! 


kansas, writes to us to send him the cata- 


lougues of several. St. Louis Manufacturers! article for sale here now. 
& 


and dealers, whose advertisements are seen 
in the Valley Farmer, He remarks: «My 


object is to know if St. Louis can furnish| posed by Mr. 


those tools, machines, and farm imple- 


{ 
As a general treatment, the horse should, iY 


so What is it worth per bushel or per hun- 
j dred unds.| Myobject in this i inquiry is 
ave a piede of land that has been 


oiled’or a nos on planting i itevery year 
ie corn. he land back to its 
original productiv messyBy,a proper rotation 
of crops, but Twauit to prepare it for hemp 
this:year, so as not to lose the use of it in 
hemp for twolor three years as I would have 
to do by'a rotation of crops. Now the in- 
formation | want is this: § 1 want to sow a 
mixture of the Peruyignand Mexican gu- 
ano of half and half; ‘the Mexican guano to 
‘speply the phosphates} and the Peruvian 
ithe! ammonia'to'thé land: Now how much 
of the mixture should be sowed to the acre? 
At what time should it be put on the land? 
W ould it do to sow it with the hemp seed, 

Yours respectfully, 
| Hiram F. Wacker. 
| An agency for the sale of Peruvian Gu- 
ano was established in this city last season, 
| but we do not know that there is any of the 
As to the Mexi- 
can Guano we have never known of any in 
\this market. | We presume the course pro- 
Walker will succeed but 
whether it would pay can only be told after 








ments, as cheap as Cincinnati can ; if soit has been tried. 


St. Louis and Arkansas are likely to be-| 


come better acquainted.” 


We presume the guano could be applied 
_as well with the hemp seed as at any other 


We can assure our friends in Arkansas! time. 
that St. Louis merchants will furnish them - -— 


with both goods and tools as cheap as Cin- | 





Fiax.—One of our Illinois friends writes 


cinnati, and that they will find here as large| to us to give him ail the information we can 
assortments and as well selected stocks as|In regard to the culture of Flax, and we 
are tobe found any where, and if they will| publish in this number from the Louisville 


visit us or send us their orders, they will| Journal directions for the purpose, which 
find us ready to serve them in a liberal and\if followed, will, we doubt not, insure a 


honorable manner. Arkansas and St, Louis! profitable Crop of this important article. 
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Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 
Wesrrorp, Mass. Feb, 3, 1854. 


My Dear Nepnew:—<As you requested 
me.(or proposed to me) to send you any 
matter for the pages of your Farmer, | have 
concluded to send you a plan and des- 
cription of my Harrow, which I invented in 
1818, while I lived in Greenland, I think 
it willdo more work, and do it better, than 
any other harrow, that 1 have seen. It is 
strong, and less liable to be choked than 
any other harrow, which cuts the ground 
as finely. It is easily freed, if choked. and 
isso well balanced, that itneeds no ad- 
ditional weight to keep any part of it to the 
work. Jt cuts al] the ground, over which it 
passes, at equal distances. It cuts deeper 
into the ground, than harrows whose teeth 
are nearer together. I call it the double 


A. As its excellence arises from its form, 
itis important, thet this should be preser- 


ved without alteration, except by lengthen- 
ing the beams, to increase the breadth of 
its work. Some persons, by shortening 
the inner beams and inserting more teeth 
in the outer have destroyed the balance of 
their harrows, and rendered them much 
more liable to be choked. Oak joists 3 1-2 
inches square are sufficiently large for a 
harrow for one horse, or a yoke of oxen; 
and joists 3 1-2 by 4 inches of oak, or 4 
inches of elm are sufficient fora harrow 
for heavy work for 2 horses or 4 oxen. 

A harrow made in this form with the 
same number of teeth, placed at half the 
distance of those in the large harrow, and 
having suitable handles, works well be- 
tween rows of corn, or other vegetables. 

To form this harrow, let the outer beams 
be butted together at A,—not tenoned, lest 
the place for the forward tooth be weaken- 
ed. Letthe beams form with each other 
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an angle of an equilateral triangle, so that 
theteeth at B B may beat the same distance 
from each other that they are from A. The 
distanee from them in the beams must be 
equal; and may be'a foot, or more, or less,| 
at pleasure. The distance between the| 
traces cut by the teeth will be only one 
quarter ofthe distance between the teeth as 
placed in'the beams. If the distance be- 
tween the teeth be one foot, the harrow will 
cover a space 5 feet wide, and the distance 
between the traces, marked by the teeth, 
will be but three inches; and as all the 
ground will be cut equally, there will be no 
need of lapping one br:adth upon another. 
The hindmost teeth in the harrow to be 
used between the rows of corn, should be 
made with a shoulder and a screw and 
nut, that they may be taken out in late cul- 
tivation, so as notto injure the corn roots 
by coming too near them. Each of the 
inner beams should be parallel to the out- 
er ones, and tenoned into the other at C, so 
that the line, in which the teeth are inserted 
intothem, may intersect the line of the 
teeth in the outer beam in the midst, be- 





tween the second and third teeth from the| be very strong and durable. 


foremost one... Let the inner beams be 


hetop of the beams before the bolt, it may 
prevent the chain from wearing the fore end 
of the Leams. . The harrowis better balan+ 
ced by being drawn by the bolt, than by @ 
projection before it. 

In 1824 | sent a plan and description of 
my harrow to Mr. Fessenden, the Editor of 
the New England Farmer, published” in 
Boston. He published it in his’paper, and 
the following are some’ of his remarks’ up- 
on. it: 

“Mr. Assot’s Harrow.—The drawing 
and description of the newly. invented har- 
row, which we have published, page 276 
of this day’s. paper will, we believe be 
found an acquisition to the agriculturist. We 
have carefully perused the descriptions and 
drawings of English implements of the sort, 
as well as compared Mr. Abbot’s with those 
now in use in American husbandry; and 
so far as'we are able to judge, Mr. Abbot’s 
\is. decidedly superior to any of them; its 
cheapness and the simplicity of its construc- 
tion are not among the least of its merits. 
It is so broad, and asit were fortified by the 
| position of its timbers, that it cannot fail to 
| It will be ob- 
\served that the teeth are.so. placed, that 





halved together at G. From the point U',|not any two of them move in one tract, 
where the line of the teeth in the inner|and that the tracts are at equal distances 


beams intersects the line of teeth in the 
outer ones, set off on the inner beams as 
many spaces tor teeth, as there are teeth in 
the outer ones. _ Insert teeth in all the spa- 
ces marked in one of the beams; in the 
other do not insert teeth in 
two spaces. 


Let the bar O O, about 3 1-2 inches wide 


the foremost 


from each other, which are desirable things 
in the construction of harrows.’’ 

He makes further remarks on the form, 
position, and fastenings of teeth, which I 
have not room to insert in this sheet. Should 
this harrow be new to you, you may, if you 
think proper publish it. . 

With kind rememberance to your wife 
and children, yours as ever, 


and one inch thick, pass through all 
the beams before the hindmost teeth in the 
outer beams, and behind the third teeth 
in the inner beams. Leta similar bar pass 
through the inner beams, between the hind- 
most two teeth. Fasten the two outer beams 
together by atrennel at E; aril behind the 
trennel, and before the second'teeth, insert 


E. ABBoT. 





Sneer.—The Farmer’s Manual says: 
“lf you have stored more turnips than 
are sufficient for the use of the table, give 
them to any stock that will eat them, except 
your sheep; give to them potatoes, but not 
turnips at this season; they will injure the 
an iron bolt, to receive the hook, by which|lambs. Weak lambs should be treated in 
the harrow is to be drawn. Pin the bars! all respect as if they had been drowned, 
and the tenons and the harrow is comple-| and you would restore them to life. Ap- 
ted. Ifa curved peice of iron is nailed on! ply gentle and regular warmth, give milk 
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frequently in small quantities, (the milk of|We have succeeded best by planting on 
the sheep is best.) and ifthe ewe has suf-jthe inverted sod of an old meadow or pas- 
ficient for its suport you may raise them ture. Any kind of soil that is adapted to 
but if not they generally die. It is more;the growth of Indian corn, will produce 
work to nurse one such lamb for 24 hours |good broom corn. We have never applied 
than to feed regulary one hundred sieep «ny fertilizes, having always selected land 
for the same time. If your flock be large |that: was..rich without it. We consider 
the wheathers should be kept by themselves |broom corn a very sure crop.as we have 
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They bo not require so good keeping ‘as 
the ewes and young sheep.” 

Remepy ror Wounvs.—Take the leaves 
ofthe elder tree, and make a strong decoc- 
tion, and wash the jarts injured from one 
to three'times a day, and you will not be 


This is a good reniedy undoubtedly, but it 
cannot be used in winter. elder ointment 
can be. Scrape off ‘the outer bark and 
throw away, then take the inner bark of el- 
der sticks and boil it in lard, at the rate of 
a’stout handful to @ pint of lard. This will 
make an excellent ointment. ‘To make it 
a salve; add a lit'le tar, or rosin, or bees- 
wax, or both. enough to make it sticky. It 
isequally good for man or beast. An oint- 
mént made in the same way with grated 
carrots, instead of elder bark, is equally 
good, some say better. 





Broom Gorn. 


The article of brooms at the preseuttime 
is very high, and as a legitimate result of 
it, one of our subscribers told us a few days 
ago that he intended to engage largely in 
the cultivation of broom corn; that he had 
purchased ‘a tract of land on the Missouri 
river for this purpose; and that he believed 
it would prove a very profitable crop. He 
asked us to give him and others informa- 
tion through the pages of the Vatrey 
Fagen, as to the proper mode of cultiva- 
tion, &c. As we were casting about for 
the materi«l todo this we come upon the 
following remarks in the Rural New York- 
er: 

We think broom corn is generally a pay- 
ing crop; but whether it will be the ensuing 
year is somewhat doubtful, from ihe fact 
that present appearances indicate that the 





failed only once, and that .was owing to 
the late planting and an early. frost. 


| An average yield would be about four 
‘hundred brooms per acre--one hundred 
| pounds of cleaned brush making about 


| seventy brooms ofthe medium size. Our 
troubled with flies or worms on the wound. | 


rule is to prepare the ground the same as 
for a crop of Indian corn, only we would 
pulverize with the drag and cultivator a lit- 
tle more, as the seed is smaller and requirés 
a finer tilth to insure its germination. We 
would mark the rows, 3 feet apart, north 
and south, to allow the rays of the sun to 
strike more directly upon the roots of the 
corn, and plant the hills about eighteen in- 
ches from each other, putting from ten to 
twenty seed in a hill. Itis best to plant as 
early as the season will admit. As soon 
as the corn is high enough to trace the rows, 
commence cultivating and hoeing, taking 
care to leave no more than three or four 
stalks in a hill; we usually hoe twice. There 
are two methods pursued in harvesting,— 
one is to cut the brush as soon as it comes 
to maturity, carrying immediately ‘to the 
barn, removing the seed and spreading the 
brush upon boards to diy. By this meth- 
od the brush will’ retain its. bright green 
color, and the brooms will sell for a little 
more, perhaps, but the seed is generally 
worthless.. The other is to let it stand, un- 
til it is fully ripe, then cutting it and leav- 
ing it in the field two or three days to dry, 
when it is taken to the barn and placed up- 
on a scaffold, where the air can circulate 
freely through it, to prevent its moulding. 
The seed can bp taken off when convenient, 
By the last mgfhod. we have from thirty to 
fifty bushels of good seed per aere, which 
is worth about as much as the same quan- 
tity of oats for feeding poultry, cows, sheep, 





prices of all grain will be exceedingly high; 


&c, 
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PORTABLE HAY 


The above cut represents Dederick’s 
Patent Parallel Lever and Horizontal Hay 
Press, sold by Wm. M, Prant & Co., 14 
Main street, St. Louis. The great demand 
for portable hay presses, and serious objec- 
tions to all those in use, has led to the: in- 
vention of the above Horizontal Portable 
Press, which combines all the essential ad- 


PRESS. 





vantages in those heretofore used, with 
many peculiar to itself, rendering it the 
most perfect press ever before offered to the 
farmer, It operates lying down, and is 
easy to fill, to secure the bale and remove 
it from the press. It is very portable, and 
may be drawn anywhere about a farm, up- 
on its own shoes; and is so constructed 





AWM. M. PLANT & CO. 





AGENTS, 





that, by withdrawing twelve bolts, it can be 
taken apart when desired for shipping or 
storing. The power is progressive, and 
may be easily operated by a horse attach- 
ed to a eapstan, or by hand if desired. 
Prices: No. 1, 400 lbs. to the bale, $175; 
No. 2, 300 lbs. to the bale, $160; No. 3, 
250 lbs to the bale, $150, 
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Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 
CotumpBia, Mo., Feb. 9th, 1854. 

E. Assort: Dear Sir,—My bull Ore- 
gon is looking finer than I or you ever saw 
him, and is growing very fast. His calves, 
are veryfine i have one from my premi- 
um cow, Lizzy Garth thatis one ofthe most 
complete finished specimens | ever saw. 

I have been trying to get subscribers for 
the Farmer but can get none, because my 
neighbors al] take it. I am pressing the 
necessity wherever I go of the legislature es- 
tablishing and endowing a chair of Agri- 
culture in the State University. It takes well 
with every reflecting farmer, and I feel 
confident that that the object may be at- 
tained if the question..is properly presen- 
ted and pressed on the fagming community. 
The agriculturist has stronger’ claims for 
scientific light and ‘knowledge than any 
other profession or community and-yet 
nothing has:ever been dometo. enable him 
to acquire either. TheFarmer”’ is the pro- 
per and only paper to carry this measure, 
and | hope you will press this point and 
call on your friendly contributors, to take 


these queries can be noticed inthe Valley 
Farmer, 


luck last fall with my fattening hogs, | take 
this opportunity of asking for information if 
yousee proper to insert it, from your hu- 
merous readers, and also to prevent them 
from a similar misfortune. The facts of 
the case were these: In the same lot in 
which [ had put up seventeen hogs, all in 
healthy, good condition. The lot was- grown 
up, a8 thick as could be with Gymsum 
[Jamestown] weed, and the seed literally 
covered the ground; they remained. there 
seyeral weeks and did well, but the morn- 
ing after the first rain fell five of them took 
sick, they appeared perfectly crazy and 
blind runuing against every thing that came 
in their way, and continued this way for sev- 
eral days, and then died in a state of per- 
fect exhaustion. Two days. before they 





itu and press it onwards. 
< at y, respecttully yours, 
‘ he Welt 





om a 


‘Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 
EacLeCner, Js, DeesS 1st. 1853. 

Mr.. Aszort: Dear Sir,—I take a 
recipe for the Curculio from the Flag of our 
Union, Deo, 3d..1853, which you may give 
a place inthe Valley Farmer if you please 
whieh is as:follows: «Mix sulphur and lard 
with a little Scotch snuff, and rub it freely 
on the body and. branches of the trees.” 
“The curculio had.already commenced 
their work at the tifne, but not relishing the 
smell of the suff, in a few days they all 


leftyand he had such a crop of plums that have satisfied us that there is-no kind of 
he was obliged to prop the branches.” farming “a is m4 ~ profitable as 

) Lies .yp.| raising sheep and woo t. matters not 
Query, what time in the year does the cur eect ou are, phe this blasie oun 
tains of Vermont or in the fertile plains 
of Texas; upon tke prairies of the West, 
or the now solitary hills and mountains 
. of the South. Everywhere and anywhere 
best in the spring, what kinds best in “au-|the sheep will live and thrive, and with 
tumn and what months of each season,! proper care pay more for the labor und 


}Commence its attack, 
Please give us information through the 
Valley Farmer how spring planting of fruit 
trees will do in our latitude and whatkinds 








took sick I gave them-about three gallons of 
brine, whieh I took out of pork bartel, 
weakened a good deal with water. As soon 
as I found they were sick, I put them in 
another lot, where there was.no Gymsum, 
and there’ has been none sick since. Now 
whether it was eating Gymsum seed, after 
the ground become softened with the rain, or 
whether it was the brine killed them is what 
I want to know. 





Yours respectfully, 


—— 





For the Valley Parmer. 
Ricumonp, Osage County Mo. 
Mr. Forror:—Having had some bad 


Yours with respect 
OsaGE Farmer. 





Grow More Wool. 


Our own experience and observation 
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capital invested than any other animal, or! But when we come to consider. that 
any other system of farming. It is one there is now an annual deficiency of near 
of the most useful and economical ma- seventy millions of pounds, there can be 
chineries which has been given us to con- no doubt that wool-growing is one of the 
vert the vegetation of the farm tomoney. most stable pursuits that can be engaged 
Were.it for the first time presented toin. We cannot glut the market, nor can 
us, we should consider the sheep ome of there be any long time that the market 
the most wonderful animals nature has will be depressed beyond the profitable 
oduced for the use of man. Its wool.so point of production. On the contrary, it 
admirably calculated for human clothing,|is certain that no farm product goes less 
and used in every portion of the globe— often below this point than wool. It has 
its. skin and flesh, andin many localities long been a source of constant wonder to 
its milk, aJl serve for the necessaries or us, that so many farmers in Ohio andthe 
luxuries. of men. There is no animal in| Western States neglected the sheep, for 
which there is so little waste or so little the very precarious business of grain 
loss OF all other animals the cow comes growing. Every year will give them a 
the nearest to the sheep in the profit it|crop of wool if they but take care of their 
returns to the farmer, for if well cared sheep. But there is no certainty for 
for, it will pay for itself each year by the wheat, prepare the good ground ever so 
milk it yields, and defray also, a portion|well. If we have been rightly informed, 
of the cost of keeping. But the sheep,'the wheat raised inthe West, has cost 
for at least seven years of its life, will|ths farmer more than he has obtained for 
give an annual fleece each year equal to|it in the market. Too much dependence 
the value of the carcass; and the yearly has been placed upon this most uncertain 
increase will be nearly or quite equal to'and expensive crop, We have tried 
the cost of keeping, giving as a general|/wheat growing, upon probably, as good a 
thing, a profit of cent per cent. wheat farm as can be foundin Western 
Is there any branch of farming or any|New York; and we have also tried sheep 
other legitimate business that will yield|upon the same farm, and we are free to 
for a series of years a profit of ten perjconfess that although we have a good 
cent? We assume that there is none, market at our own door, yet we can raise 
The very idea that profits of fifty, perja given amount of money quicker, and 
cent. would be realized in any branch of much easier with a flock of sheep than 
business, would set the whole capital of \withwheat. But we find it well to raise 
the country in motion. Farms would be|both sheep and wheat, as by that means 
sold, merchants would sell off their stocks. |we find we get a better profit than to be 
bankers close their banks, and indeed confined to either alone, while indeed 
everybody who had money toinvest would ‘most land that can be plowed, is the bet- 
rush into this gold mine. iter to come at regular, and not long pe- 
We aver, without fear of contradiction, |riods under the plow. With us,and in 
in truth, that where any kind of farm an-|this region, four years is as long as it 
imals can find subsistence, that sheep, if| proves profitable to leave land to grass. 
properly attended to, will give a net profit) ‘ery few resort to naked fallows. Some 
on the investment of at least 50 per cent.,/mow their clover hay and let it grow till 
and that with the ordinary management] August, when it is turned under, cultiva 
of farms, it will give some 20 or 40 per|ted, and sown to wheat; others mow the 
cent, first year and pasture with sheep the see. 
That there is no danger of overdoing|ond, and then plow. Every good farmer 
the business we have shown repeatedly |keeps a few good sheep at least. Ve 
in previous’ numbers. The annual in-|many who have been in the habit of put- 
crease of population in the Union, re-|ting up a large quantity of pork for sum- 
quires the wool from three millions of|mer use, now select a few wethers, and 
sheep, so that to clothe the increased pop-|give them extra keep and make theif 
pulation would require an annual increase|summer meat of mutton-—decidedly the 
of sheep equal to four millions. imost healthy that can be used fresh, and 
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thus realize the money for their pork life-like pictures, but have room for only 
fresh, | the following: 


The inducements to grow more wool The writer was one day riding, in New York, 
afe, a sure market, less fluctuation from) from the City Hall up town, upon one of .the 
the point of profitable produstion than *#i!road lines. Soon after starting, a judge of 
diy. Pari ‘product! at Weer intexést, or|°™” of our higher courts took a'seat in the 

y . ne | car, it being of the small class for the accom- 
profit on the capital invested than an 


; Y| modation of eit sengers only. Atoncehe 
other business, and therefore the best! commenced an A sere re Ae with an 


business as a general thing the farmer can acquaintance, and at the same time chewing 
follow.— Wool Grower. tobacco and spitting in the most vigorous. man- 
Ba FE jner. His voice, however, naps ger Al and 

‘feeble. As near as the writer could estimate 

os ot ‘as Ad bape ILLINOIS. | yg must have spit at least one hundred times 
Brat A. Goodman, of Jonesboro, Ill., in about twenty minutes, besmearing themat- 
writes to us that the apples in that section ting upen the floorof the car for some four or 
commence rotting about.the time the com- ‘ive feet, at a great rate. Certainly no lady 
mence ripening, so much sothat many or- could hayesat down within that distance, with- 


out soiling her dress badly; and what is worse 
chards are altogether worthless. In behalf he spit twice uyon the sill dress of one who 


of himself and other subseribers in that ‘re-' had already taken her seat opposite him, after 
gion he asks for information through ‘the Which she drew it up, and continued with it in 
Farmer as to the causes, and the means of ‘M4 position till sho left the car. fay whet 
davention. Will not'sduie'of ou ders! may, *ppear strango, this individual is a re- 
P f rreaders markably well-dressed, and a, cleanly man, in 
who are posted up in the matter answer|the common exception-—a learned judge, a 
the questions? . ‘temperance. man, a writer on moral subjects, 
: ~ and a good Christian, doubtless, as the world 

Tobacco. re tren tpi s ad Baek 
-R ; NY >. | Inthe streets of our large cities, Boston ex- 
Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, of New York,, cepted—for though there, i dsbwhtte, afl 
have sent us three tracts upon the use, evils,| have the largest liberty to defile’ themselves in 
effects, end nature of Tobacco, being es-| their own places, none are licensed: to poison 
says.to which were. awarded prizes offered| the common air—in mani of oun allaniey <r 
: : F , }eyen in many country-places, lads .of eig 
«ino Aptil, 1843,. through the Water Cure! ten, and twelve years,are frequently seen puff- 
Journal and the Phrenological Journal, ‘by! ing the dirty roll, as though it proved the pos- 
a benevolent and philanthropic’ gentleman| session of at least oné manly accomplishment! 
inthe State of NewYork, ‘who ‘hopes by! a all the De Ladies ie our 
their publication to aid in suppressing gi enE Re erpratte ereneny ens, Sey 


. add F J | visions and necessaries, are the haunts of idle- 
deg ‘ading and dangerous habit, and in pre- ers and dram-drinkers, who there smoke away 


vent"ng ‘the. young from ‘becoming its wil- | their lazy hours, and in anany, instances, the 

ling victims. These essays are by Dr. R. pennies which their families need ; benee_ al- 

T. Trall, Dr Joel Shew, and Rev. D. Bald-|™8¢ every particle of food purchased at those 
. ’ . D ’ + U. =| 


: ‘ p33 |places is tainted more or 1 ith Tobacco 
win, of the Sandwich Island Mission. We) telson. Ato. 10 1591 HORMW BVA ST 


have given them a cursory perusal and!  Steamets, sailboats, railroad-cars, stages, 
think them able and convincing treatises| coaches and omnibuses, are almost everywhere 
onthis subject. fury | charged with rank Tobaceo smoke; 


iad ital ceill ion nieecing and ndved wend and all the depots where passengers exchange 
easly: | seats or sojourn for a few minutes, are gener- 
addicted to the use of the “weed” in any | ally fetid and suffocative with the all-pervad- 


form, and therefore have had no personal ing narcotic. | 
experience of its evils; but if one half of t is true that ‘*Gentlemen are requested not 


, it 6 to smoke in this room;’’ and ‘‘No smoking 
what these gentleman say of it is true (2nd) abaft the wheels,” are customary notifications 


we believe every word of it) it is time for which meet the wayfarer in all: directions; and 
Christian men not only to quit the use of it,| which attest the universal offensiveness of the 
but to unite in a vigorous effort. to extermi-| Practice; still it is seldom that the traveler can 
nateit eden the land Journey far, or remain long at any stopping- 


: ; |place, without finding the odor of burning 
We. ‘observe many quite graphic and- Tobacco in close proximity to his langs. 
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Horse Hoe. 





; country, Maryland j 
| , yland, notices and corrects 
This cut represents a very useful imple-| 1, tatement ths 


ment and is designed for hoeing or cultiva- “The ! : 
ting corn, the various root crops, hopss | | ¢ eo: quarter of wheat’ is one fourth 
on aaa oll cally: | on 3,t0™ (2240 lbs) or 560 pounds. The 
young nurseries, and hoed crops generally; | 14.hel of wheat is not the ‘Wi : 
is quite light, easily managed, and of easy | pushel. but 8 nok Whe. Vinchester 
Ae | one-eighth of 560 pounds or 
draft, for one horse or mule; a thorough|7Q pounds. Now, i h 
veri ogencr oF cha eoterito| : Ww, in our country the 
pulveriser of the surface soil and extermi-| bushel of wheat is 60 pounds; therefore, 
nator of weeds and grass. ‘The forward | divide 560 by 60, and the result, nine and 








tooth is simply a coulter to keep the in-| 
strument steady, in a straight forward di- | 
rection; the two side or middle teeth are | 
miniature steel plows, which may be chan- 
ged from one side to the other—so as to 
turn the earth from the rows, at first weeding, 
when the plants are small and tender, or 


one-third bushels is the equivalent, ac- 
cording to our standard of the English 
‘quarter of wheat.’ But “to make this 
available to the farmer, let him divide the 
price per quarter in shillings stirling by 
nine (instead of eight) and multiply the 
quotient .by 24, for the price bushel 
(American) incents. Thus at fifty-four 





— see in vas a catamnt the | shillings per quarter, 54 divided by 9 be» 
option of ‘the operator. te broad rear | ing 6, which multiplied by 24. gives $1 44 
tooth effectually disposes of grass and | per bushel:”’ 
weeds, cutting off or rooting up all that} ‘ " 
comes in its oes is @ dlocenagh viabwstioer | is Eo tone oon hap cd ay Me ihn ) 
of the surface, sifting the earths and weeds| one.third American bushels in the En; lish 
through itsiron prongs or fingers in therear, | quarter; so that $1 44 per tanh - the 
Pontes ona Be a et and | pyre of ye fs 7 dey shillings per quar- 
’ ° | ter instead of filty-four, 
For sale by A. Lee, & Co, at the Great! ‘To get at 
Western Agriculturat Warehouse, No. 16 | Rha, r gpg, ws vane vibes hangs 
nie Gisloat | erican bushel, first ascertain the value of 
. the English bushel of 70 pounds, which is 
i ply a an even fraction of the quarter, and sub- 
| The Quarter of Wheat. | tract therefrom one-seventh, or what is an 
: An article i oe ratte the rounds A 6H process, multiply the number of shil- 
the press, to the effect that *« t \lings per quarter b ivi 
wine” is an English measure of eight ety and the ‘ea will be the une 
Pp Mag end so if you see wheat quoted at erican bushel, in cents. Thig is a rule of 
y-six shillings, it is ‘seven shillings a our own. Can any of our juvenile readers 
bushel, &c. A correspondent of the Na- explain the reason of it? 
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To the Editor of the Valley Farmer. 
New Maprip, Mo. Feb. 6th, 1854. 

Dear Siz:—In closing up my accounts 
for 1853, | find myself in arrears to your 
valuable journal, and wishing tomake the 
amende honorable, you will find enclosed 
$1 to pay my subscription. I would it were 
ten instead of one, as I feel deeply interest- 
ed as a Missourian, in the diffusion of your 
agricultural paper into every nook and cor- 
ner of our great State.@ I have been a con- 
stant reader of the Valley Farmer for the 
last eighteen months, and have derived 
much useful and practical information 
from its pages, in the management and 
cultivation of my little farm. It'is here, as 
in many other portions of the West, you 
find too much predjudice against what is 
called «book farming” and the man who 
ventures out of the old beaten paths of our 
grand sires, meets with sneers and ridi- 
cule; but this will not always be the case, 
and even now we see indications of a 
change for the better, among the farmers, 
in the adopting of many valuable imple- 
ments of agriculture, which have taken the 
place of those of ’76, andinthe improve- 
ment of their stock,their cereal productions, 
and the mode of culture. Against light and 
Acnowledge. I two years ago ventured to 
try the experiment of hedging -with the 
Osage Orange, believing that our climate 


Ithorough pruning this spring; what do you 


think of it? Our farmers are beginning to 
learn that soil on the Mississippi bottoms 
will not last always, and are beginning to 
grow clover as a fertilizer, and from exper. 
liments made it has well awarded the en- 
iterprise, Some feeling is growing up about 
fine stuck and fancy fowls, and were it not 
for the extravagant prices asked by the 
growers in the East, many importations 
would be made; but our purse strings are 
notlong enough—and we have to bide our 
time. | had some idea of buying of an 
advertiser in your paper in Ohio, a few 
good young hogs, a pair of cattle (young 
ones) and some two or three pairs of fowls, 
I wrote to him on the subject, and here is 
the cost. A good round sum for a little 
farmer. 





1 Ayrshire heifer, 2 years old, $200 00 
do. do. 5months old, 125 00 

1 pair Suffolk pigs, 8 weeks old, 30 00 
1 pair Shanghais, 10 00 
1 pair Dorkings, 10 00 
1 pair Bantams, 15 00 
1 1-4 doz, Eggs, #4 perdozen!! 5 00 
$395 00 


Three hundred and ninety-five dollars ! 
for two calves, two pigs, three pair of chick- 
ens and one dozen of eggs!! Money 


and soil were well adapted to the growth of enough to buy a little nigger! -Now Sir, 


that plant, and that the great extension of || am satisfied that the wealthy breeders and 


farms in our country, would soon make 
timber an object,more particularly that kind 
_ MeCessary for rails. 1[ planted a hedge 
about 60 yards in length, single row, plants 
about nine inches apart—and if | had given 
it the proper trimming in June last. it would 
now be a protection against fowls and pigs, 


but I was afraid too cut too low down, and 


the consequence is my hedge is not what it 
should have been; too much stem, it bran- 
ched out finely, but too high from the 
ground: had [ cut it down to six inches in- 
stead of two feet, I should now have a 


good hedge. 1 find after cutting in June, 


that the shoots are more abundant, coming 
out under the cutting of that month. | 
think T can correct the error by a close and 


importers, if patriotic and disposed to lend 
a helping hand to the improvement, growth 
and development of the great West, and 
to the sturdy yeomanry that people the 
great Mississippi Valley, that they could 
well afford to place a much lower value up- 
on, such things, and in the end do great 
good ahd be well rewarded pecuniarily 
for their trouble, but it is too much the case 
for men to turn everything into speculation; 
feather their own nests, regardless of the 
million, Small farmers connot afford to 


ipay such prices and do justice to them- 





selves, and those dependent upon them— 
reduce the price and place them within the 
reach of the million, if you wish to do good 
‘for your country and your kind. Inyen- 


“Mircu, 
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tions are of a differentcharacter, and men|cess, and that you may live a thousand 
should be rewarded for the years of patient|years and your shadow never be less. If 
toil and study devoted tothe prosecution of|there is anything in this hasty written epis- 
ideas which ultimately lead to @ practical tle, worth a nook in the Valley Farmer, you 





realization, by which the whole human fam- 
ily are indirectly benefitted—but he who 
merely has the money to invest, and for 
the sake of gain turns it into stock, let him 
be satisfied with a reasonable remunera- 
tion and profit. 


To show such prices to be extravagant, | 
will relate the results of an experiment of a 
friend of mine in fancy fowls, Twelve 
months ago he purchased in Ohio a pair of 
Buff Shanghais for $10, last year he raised 
and sold from that pair 30 pair at $5a 





pair, and has the old pair left. For 10 


can “pitch it in,” 
Your friend, 
WM. Ss. M. 





Wheeler’s Thresher and Cleaner. 
Oregon, Holt Co., Mo., Dec. 17, 1853. 


To the Editor of the Valley Farmer. 

Dear Sir,—I write a few lines to you'to 
let you know that I have tried the machine 
you sent me by Mr. T. J. White, last fall. 
I did not get to try it for about two weeks, 
and a good many people came to see it 





invested for 12 months he realized $150! 4. “Some of them thought it would’nt 
Put the cost of rearing and interest on the |) och to do any good, but pe thought it 
money at 95> ape it leaves him @ clear would, 1 got ajob of threshing and it gave 
profit of $120 !! in twelve months. [have erfect satisfaction, and now they all say 
a pair of the same breed, and the hen hash gs jt js the machine for them, ‘Though 
“ hey tnacene Bes a tao vplthere are several eight horse powers in the 
aa ar ra think them yor ~ yd y neighborhood, yet I can get more than I 
e ‘kind J have ever seen, and | avelcan thresh. I have threshed about seven- 
luck with them, my neighbors shall not be live hundred. bushels. ‘The w 
7 _ |teen hundred bushels. e weather has 
ébarred from the breed on account of high been very bad for work this fall and. win- 
and unreasonable prices. Buta truce to\1e, The machine works the easiest of 
high prices and fancy stock; remarking that) an) thing ofthe kind 1 ever saw—two hor- 
we hope, that r Boot time is coming, when |.e5 working it with with the greatest ease, 
every barn’ yard and cow lot from the Neo- I threshed one day in sight of one of the 
sho to the Mississippi, will be filled with ‘eight horse powers, and threshed 189 bush- 
Shanghai, Bantam, &c., Durhams, Devons,|.is of oats while the big machine was 
and Suffolk, all of pure Missouri growth 'threshing 250 bushels. 1 am much pleas- 
My better half, says she ‘feels under many ed with it. There can be several sold in 
obligations to your kind lady, Mrs. A., for!this region next spring. I may sell mine 
her suggestions about ‘the “Sabin Washing |anq if [ do I shall want another, for I can’t 
Machine,” oe Gpon reading her recommen |)» without one, I was better pleased than 
datioti, she went immediately to town and) expected to be. Wheat is not good thi 
bought one, and is much delighted with it.| year, and 1 had to contend with ail the et 
We are trying to scare up @ County Agri-\ofthem. They said I was goind to send it 
cultural Society, down herein the earth-/pack to St. Louis, but I can’t think of send 
quake county. P lease give usa blast in the ing it there, for it does too good work. All 
Farmer on the subject. [ preserve all my | have threshed for are pleased with it. It 
pia Farmers’ and wish to eens them ‘takes but four hands and two horses, and 
oan ' Steed ~9e ree oa Merit hands are very scarce here, that it is a 
appy New Year to you, Mr. and Mrs.) 5,eat advantage. 
Editor, and all the little responsibilities of ey Aiden ae: . LIPS DR nO ps 
your household, hoping the Farmer may) I remain your friend 
meet with extended and extending suc-' James M Teurianda 
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‘Parallel Expanding Cultivator. 
The Parallel Expanding Cultivator is a 
gwecent invention. The teeth stand in the 
game relative position whether the frame 
is expanded or contrated, and always work 
in a direct line forward. These shares 
being fastened tothe upright standard by 
bolts and nuts, may be shifted at pleasure, 
or new ones may be substituted for those 
worn out,—an economical arrangement, as 
this part of the tooth is subject to the great- 
est wear, and is used up long before the 
remaining portion begins to fail. The teeth 
have high standards, which elevates the 
frame work so far from the ground as to 
prevent the instrument from clogging with 
sods, &c. 

Forsale by A. Lee & Co. at the Great 
Western Agricultural Warehouse, No. 16 
Main Street. 


——- --- _- 


The Abbot Harrow. 


We invite particular attention to the en- 
graying of this harrow on page 94, and al- 
to the letter of our venerable uncle in rela- 
tion to it. We think this must be a valuable 
harrow; and in order to introduce it into use 
in this vicinity we are having a few manu- 
factured of good oak timber, suitable for use 
with two horses. Some of them’ will be 
ready for delivery by the 6th of this month, 
(March) and will be sold for $8 00, All 
orders addressed to the Editor of the Val- 





ley Farmer will be promptly filled. 

We shall also have made a few suitable 
for working among corn. They will be 
ready for delivery by the 20th of the month, 
and will be sold for about $7 00. 





Evercreens’—A correspondent asks 
for information about the culture of Ever: 
greens in this lattitude. He says; 

«Can none of the correspondents of the 
Farmer give us a good chapter on the rais- 
ing of evergreens. | think they add much 
to the beauty of the homestead, and why 
should not farmers have beautiful homes as 
well as other people. Since I have taken 
the Farmer I have looked in vain for suf- 
ccient directions for transplanting and rear- 
ing evergreens.. | would like to set some 
out but | am at a loss whether to transplant 
in May, July, or October.” 

We wish some of our ‘riends would fur- 
nish an article on the subject in season, for 
the April number of the Farmer. If some 
one does not do it we shall have to do it 
ourselves. 





Poutrey anp Rapssits.—We. invite 
attention to Mr. Lunt’s advertisement on 
the first page of our advertising department. 
We have been assured by Mr. Lunt that 
his stock is of a superior quality, and that 
every thing sold by him will be found to 
be what it is sold for. 
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To the Evlitor of the Valley Farmer: 
Cuicaco, Feb. 7,.1854. 

Dear Sir:+-As‘a manufacturer, | desire 

to-eriter my. protest against any more petty 
trials of reapers. ‘hey cost a great deal 
and amountto nothing. The decision’ at 
one trial is reversed the next week at an 
other, perhaps with the same machines, and 
often the competitors can show their defeat 
was owingto some extraneous. circum- 
stance, as not having a suitable team, bad 
driving, or unfortunate management. in 
some way. 
% A reaper trial is not like a horse-race, 
where the sole object is to beat, regardless 
ofeverything except the coming out ahead; 
it is, or ought to be, to ascertain surely 
which isthe best machine, and not so much 
to benefit the owner, as the farmers, who 
wish to know what kind to buy. 

How absurd is it for any set of men—l 
care not how great their experience and 
judgment—to take from three to a dozen 
reapers pehaps all of acknowledged merit, 
and by the cutting of two acres -each, as 
was done at the Wooster, Ohiv, trial, where 
mine was defeated; or even by cutting five 
or six acres as at the Richmond, Ind., trial 
where mine was victor, decide positively 
and absolutely that one «reaper is better 
than all others. ; 

Such atrial might show whether a reaper 


would work or not, but to judge between 
rival reapers, of which there are over twenty 
of established reputation, each having its 
points of excellence; a long and thorough 
trials must be requisite, to see how they 
work in different kinds of grain, and under 
varied circumstances, and how they wear. 
A trial to be decisive should go through an 
entire harvest. One, too, that was thorough 
and reliable, would be equally available in 
one State as another. They are also ex- 
pensive to all concerned, I would there- 
fore propose a general trial on something 
like the following plan: 

Let several State Agricultual Societies 
unite each appropriating $200. to $5600, 
and appointing one or two committe-men, 
in whose experience, judgment and fairness 
entire confidence could be placed. Let the 
committee make their arrangements early 
as possible, adopt their rules, and appoint 
time and place of first meeting. They 
might begin South and proceeding North 
continue the trial for weeks if necessary, 
leaving out une machine after another as 
its inferiority became manifest, 

The commitee should have all their ex- 
penses paid, and perhaps compensation 
besides; andthe cost of removing reapers 
from place to place might also be borne 
by the commitee, inorder to enable every 
builder to come into the trial; and for this 
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reason I would not require any entrance 
fee, though some of the larger builders 
would doubtless. be willing to contribute to 
the general fund. If five or more societies 
can be got to unite in such a trial, I will 
contibute $200 to $500, or as. much as 
any other builder, 

The surplus funds should be divided to 
the best machines, say half to the first, 
one-third; to the second, and one-sixth to 
the third. to be paid in plate or money as 
might be desired by the winner. 

To save time and expedite arrangements, 
I would sugest to parties interested to cor- 
respond with Col. B. P. Jounson, Secre- 
tary N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
Albany, N. Y. [have not communicated 
with him to but am quite sure his interest 
in agricultural matters will cause him to 
bear the labors with cheerfulness. 

Yours respectfully, J.S, Wricnr. 





{Original.] 


Culture of the Grape—WNo., 4. 
The quickest and simplest way to raise 
oung vines is by heading an old vine in 
the fall, or when you usually prunethem, 
to afoot or two feet from the ground, 
the next season it will throw out a great 
number of strong shoots, select some of 
the best about the beginning of July; dig 
the ground around the plant, make a smal 
hole in the ground and lay the shoot in 
the middle in about three inches deep, 
fusten it-downin the ground with a 
crotched stick, and tie the end of it up to 
to a stake placed alongside, take off such 
of the leaves as are in the way and cover 
up that part of the shoot which you have 
leid in with sandy light soil, lay a stone 
or brick on the ground over the plant laid 


roots as ts raised from cuttings; the 

are pha ye and although they ny 
do very well when ted out in the 
springs after remaining attached to the 
old stool during winter, they might miss 
iftaken away from the parent plant in the 
autumn, unless you pot them off and keep 
them in the green house. or cold frame. 
I have set out plants in the spring raised 
this way, which have been taken out of 
the ground and potted early inthe spring, 
kept in the green house till the roots star- 
ted and finally planted out by the middle 
of. May, whieh res borne a few bunches 
of grapes the first season; thus having 
fruit on it within twelve months from the 
time it first began to root, I donot com- 
mend this method of permitting them to 
bear the first or second year, but you can- 
not easily persuade some peojle to cut 
away any grapes even where they are 
made aware of the bad consequences ar- 
ing therefrom. Their avaricious pro- 
pensities must be indulged at the risk of 
destroying or agen. ae plant. Many 
persons are taken with the appearance of 
strong layers which have been taken from 
old woodlaid in the previous spring. 
When purchasing they are told that it 
will bear the first year. That’s enough! 
Down goes the money; the plant is taken 
home, carefully planted, and nursed. It 
bears fruit sute enough, and between the 
efforts of the plant to mature the fruit and 
its natural want of vitality, it makes but 
a feeble growth; and that part of the vine 
which contains the old wood. of the pa- 
rent plant seldom swells any larger, Then 
it.is supposed that the ground is not rich 
enough, or the moon was not right when 
the vine was pruned. The fact is the 
man has either humbugged himself or 
permitted some other person to humbug 





in, this will keep the ground moist enough, | 
they will root very well provided the end| 
be tied to a little stake, this, by bending; 
the shoot, will cause it to root faster, and 
promote a freer growth, besides it will 
come away in an upright natural position. 
When removed, the layers ought not to 
be cut away from the parent plant until 
early spring following. If you cut them 
away in the autumn and leave them in the 


Im, 


I have pruned vines for five years 
which have been raised from green wood 
layers laid in July, as above described; 
potted off in early spring, and afterwards 
turned out in the ground about the middle 
of May, and have had no reason as yet to 
suppose that they are in any way inferior 
tothose raised from cuttings. Frequent- 
ly when having, vines which had been 





nd, severe winter weather will go 
ca with them, layers have not such firm 


raised from layers, where there was 
some doubts of their succeeding, I have 
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kept them in pots till they had made aling yourself, take those raised from single 
owth about a foot long; then strip off eyes, then those raised from cuttings, and 


all the shoots except the stron 
the whole of the plant, root and branch in 


est, lay lif you cannot get any thirg better, take 


those raised from layers. They may do as 


the ground, six inches deep leaving the as well any of the others with proper 


oung shoot only, which had been pre- 
Yiodsly selected, above the ground. This 
oting shoot will take fresh root and will 
itself become a new plavt, independent 
of the old stock. I once planted some 
black Hamburghs in this way and had 
the curiosity to examine them at differ- 
ent times afterwards. One of them in 
ten days afterwards had made fresh roots 
three inches long at the base of the young 
green shoots, from whence the bud had 
started in the spring; but | could not per- 
ceive that any of the old roots had started 
afresh for some time. The reason ‘was 
obvious, the plants had been raised in 
pots filled with light rich earth and the 
roots in it had become so much accustom- 
ed toitthat they would not take to the 
change of soil, therefore the newly for- 
med roots at the base of the green shoots 
took hold of the ground and finally became 
the main roots of the vine; for on exam- 
ining the roots in twelve months after it 
did not appear that any portion of the old 
plant had increased much in size; while 
the newly formed roots at the base of the 
young shoots were unusually large for- 
ming an entire new plant, and avoiding 
all the disadvantages usually arising when 
planting layers. Some of those plants 
were showing fruit when planted. Two 
or three of them were allowed to bear one 
bunch each in the greenhouse; they ma- 
tured their fruit in fine style in sixty days 
from the time they were planted besides 
making shoots the full length of the raft- 
ers, as thick as a man’s finger, growin 
in a border made from good natural sol 
without the aid of any stimulants. 
Numerous other experiments might be 
detailed, but they are more interestin 
and easier understood by the experience 
horticulturists than to those who have 
need of the information contained in this 
work, Suffice it to say that the method 
of raising tines by green wood layers and 
cuttings is the most likely to be sucess- 
ful and to give satisfaction to the inex- 
perienced. If you are about purchasing 
plants from a nurseryman instead of rais- 


care. 





Missouri Stock Importing Association— 
One Forming. 


On the 9th day of September last, the 
following article appeared in the St. Louis 
Evening News: 


“IuportaTion OF Stock INTO ExcGLanp.— 
During the third week of August upwards of 
17,000 head of live cattle, of various kinds 
were imported into London. They came main- 
ly from Holland, but some were from the 
Hanseatic States, and some from Belgium.” 

Thus it is. England imports fine cattle 
from the continent of Europe, and the United 
States imports fine cattle from England, Yet 
there is no great inconsistency in this. Eng- 
lish stock-growers get cattle from abroad to 
cross with their fine breeds, knowing that in 
this way alone the superiority of stock may 
be preserved. But we import all the time 
from England,:and cross with the inferior 
stock of this countey. After a while we will 
get our native stock elevated; but it will have 
an English sameness about it. 

Why should not the next American importa- 
tions be from France, Holland or Belgium? 
Having a good supply of the best English 
breeds, if we obtain alsu the best continental 
stock, we shall no longer be dependent on Eng- 
land for improved crosses. The best milkers 
in the world are found in France—ard an im- 
portation from Flanders or Limousin, we think 
would be the best of modern speculations in 
fin fine stock. Wili not Missouri lead off in a 
movement of this kind? Let the wealthy far- 
mers of Missouri who will meet at the Boon- 
ville State Fair, organize a Stock Importing 
Company, and send to France for a lot of fine 
cattle. This suggestion, which we have be- 
have before privately made to prominent and 
wealthy farmers, is warmly approved. 

At the time of the foregoing publica- 
tion, the public mind was very much en- 
"Sa ig oy the occurrence of the Annual 

tate and County Agricultural Fairs of 
Missouri. The articles were re-pub- 
lished in many of the country papers, 
and the subject therein mentioned attract- 
ed considerable attention, But the Fairs 
all passed off without any steps being ta- 
ken to organizea company for importing 
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The project, however, was, not aban- ithe animals specified, and, the agregate, of 
tetas L. Hunt, Esq., of/ quality, the result was, communicated to 


this county, who is one of the most lib- ‘him in. the following remarkable . brief 
eral and public spirited and studious tock |and perspicuous documents: 


growers in the State, (being one of the 
gentlemen alluded to by the News,) de- 


Broxettxs, December, 15, 1853. 
Monsieur le Consul:—1 hawe the honor of 


termined that the idea should be carried |addressing you a notice on the cattle, horses 
out, and tothat end. he immediately setjand sheep of Belgium. In this notice you will 
himself to work to get full and authentic find answers to the last questions propounded 


information on the subject..from the very |)" - 4 
Being the Con- lating to the qualities, shape and price of the 


highest sources abroad. 


sul of Belgiuin, at this city, he was uble 


in your letter of the 12th September last, re- 


above named animals. 
} am much obliged to you, M. le Consul, for 


to have direct communication with the |the good intentions’ which eaused you to ask 


government of that country. 


me these questions; and I renew the assurance 


To those in the United States who dojof may Sipanguiabed consideration. 


not tinderstand the domestie econcmy of 


Belgium, it may be useful to state that 
Agriculture there is rr under the 
supervision and patrorage of the govern- 
ment. The government directly interests 
itself in the improvement of breeds of 
horses cattle, swine and whatever 
else concerns the agricultural welfare. 
Fine stallions, bulls, &c., are procured, 
by importation, or otherwise, and station- 
edin the various Provinces, for the far- 
mers generally to breed from, There is 
a separate bureau of their public affairs, 
to overlook and improve the agricutural 
and stock-raising interests of the king- 
dom, It will be seen therefore, why. it 
is that the government is the best source 
from which to derive useful and reliable 
information. 

Mr: Huwr® addressed ‘a letter, on the 
12th of* September ‘last, ‘to ‘the proper 
Department of Belgitin, asking. informa- 
tion as to qualify and price of horses cat- 
tle, &e., in Belgium... He was. promptly 
replied to and informed, that,instructions 
had been sent out to all. the “provinces 
and that.assoon as returns could be hed, 
the result would be communicated to him. 
He was als6 at’ the same time, assured 
that: the Belgian Government felt’ grati- 
fied with the friendly purpose man- 


ifested, (which had implied of course| 
acomplimentto theiragriculture,) and! 


that ae facility would be afforded 
by that Government to the people of 
issouri, in the purchase and importation 
of Belgian stock. 
The information desired by Mr. Hunt 
was carefully collected, and after colla- 


tion'soas to get the average of price of| 


he Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
(Signed. ) 

To 0. L. Hest, 
Consul de Belgique, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPEICIES OF HORNED CATTLE. 


There are in Belgium many breeds of horned. 
cattle. I will not speak of the Ardennes breed, 
as it is too smal) for any purpose. 

The indigenous breed, properly speaking has 
been greatly improved by jucicious crossin 
for many years with the best milking breeds o 
Holland. We have also bred to the English 
Durham, to obtain the fattening qualities for 
mpich the English cattle are so justly celebra- 
te . 

The Belgian cow, owing to great attention 
in breeding, is entirely adapted to the dairy, 
Her color is black-roan, her frame is: large’ 
In all our provinces, particularly in Hajnaat, 
the.two Flanders, Brabant, Leige and Namur, 
you.can procure excellent dairy cows well’ ad- 
apted to jmprove from, 

Those coming from a cross with the Durham 
are best for the shambles. 
Cows of the first quelity can be procured at 
a price Tanging from 300 to 400 franes. To 
procure them it will benecessary to go tothe 
farmers, themselves. 

HORSES. 
The Flanders or Flemish horse, the only 
breed which is indigenous to Belgium, is par- 
ticularly adapted to agricultural purposes, for 
ithe dray, ‘and for transporting very ‘heavy 
jloads, His height measures from 1 metre 0c 
\to 1 metre 606c. 

The best breed has a straight loin the limbs 
clean, the pastern well elevated, 4nd the neck 
short and thick. 

The best draught horses are to be found in 
the neighborhood of Bruges and Audenaerde 
in the province of Brabant and Hainaut. 

Stallions of the first choice can be purehas- 
ef at a price ranging from 1,000 to 1,500 
francs; the first choice of mares for 800 to 
1,200 franes; geldings at 500 to 800 francs, 


H. DeBroxere. 
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SHEEP. 
‘fhe’ Belgian sheep produce common wool , 
and are inferior tothe English bréeds. 


- ‘The information contained in. the above, 
entirely accords with what, had been. sta- 
ted by, the News.,. The finest'dairy cows 
inthe world arein France, Belgium, &e | 
The finest cattle for the shambles are in| 





England. ' We have the English but not | 
the Belgian, If, therefore,’ we would! 
haye in Missouri the finest and most use- | 


ful breeds of cattle in the world, we 
should importfrom Holland.. France and) 
Belgium, (but we already ‘have the Dur-| 
hams, ) for beef, [fit be a good thing to) 
have magnificent roasts of beef, it is hot | 
aninferior comfort to have milk, butter, | 





cream and cheese, 
As to horses, it is only necessary to! 
add in favor of those on the continent of | 
Europe, that they are imported by the ten| 
thousand into-England. The great Dray | 
Kingsof London ‘Barclay & Perkins,” 
we are informed get their horses. from| 
Belgium. 
But to come to_ practical movements. | 
In the charge of Mr. Hunt, the enter-| 
prise of an importation of the best. stock | 
from Belgium has been organized in this | 
city, and the Association israpidly filling | 
up. The design is to have‘ about $15,000 
to start with. ‘Only a few days has the 
scheme been open, and when we. saw the 
books about, one-third. of ..the :whole 
amount, was, subseribed., Two -of our 
bankers were dowmfor $4,000 each. By 
the middle of April; the commission should 
bevready to start to Europe to make the} 
purchases, Will hot'some our farmers’ 
and stook growers,of the. interior join in| 
this,enterprise? Letthem write prompt-| 
ly, if. they wish ite: Ourieitizens desire | 
to have them associated: and co-operatitig’ 
inthe ‘matter. There can hatdly bea 


doubt that the enterprise will p2y—prob- 
ably better than any similar scheme has 
ever done; because fine cattle are somnel) 
cheaper in Belgium... Even with the ex- 
pensive nglish cattle, the North Ken- 
7 Stock Importing Company recently 
divided $228 on the share of #100. 


Such farmers in the interior, or in’ Tl- 
linois, as may wish to join in. the project 
may address C, L, Hunz, Esq., at. this 
city, for particulars.—St.. Louis. Inteli- 
gencer. 





| 


Fightingin Burope and Farming in Am- 
. erica. 


Soarcely a steamer arrives at New York 
from Europe, that does not bring us tidings of 
@ more aggravated aspect assumed by the dif- 
ficult question between Russia and Turkey. 
All Europe sighs for peace, and: no: part of-it 
can, probably, be benefitted by a war.) Yet 
wars have arisen, and it will be long we think, 
before aii the eannons of the world will’ be 
beaten into church bells, and all the swords 
into. pruning hooks. The frightfal evils, 
misery and iniquity shat arise when nations 
array their bristling battalions against, each 
other, to meet, their fiery su » ands le 
equally for death and life, make war a thing to 
be depreciated, except when’ principles, dear- 
er than life, and more precious than blood, are 
at stake. 

Diplomacy neglected to adjust the present 
European difficulty at the time when there was 
every reason to believe it capable of a fair 
and amicable séttlement, and now, that the 
first shock of battle has been followed by suc~ 
cessive ones, and preparations made by both 
beligerents to prosecute hostillites on a terri- 
bly magnificent scale, there is little room lelt 
the indulgence of a reasonable . hope of 
peace. Diplomacy must shortly retire to the | 
back-ground, while. the seimiter and bayonet 
must meet and clash till the arms that wield 
them have tired of strife, and pivers of blood 
have been drunk up by the reddened soil, . 

All Europe seems'to be in motion prepara- 
tory to the contest, and the hordes of Asia are 
marching to take their shate in the general 
war. Persia lends a‘liand to the Ozar, and 
Egypt offers succor to the Sultan. Portagal 
and Spain, even, have their intestir.e troubles, 
and it may not be too muéh to say that ‘the 
thunders of cannon around the Helespont will, 
ere long, be responded to by the same sounds 
near the Pillars'of Heroules. Ports will be 
blockaded, commerce suspended, ‘and men-of- 
war with yawning port holes will fill the Med- 
iterranean, Bultic and Black ‘seas, ready to 
belch forth death and destiuction on towns, 
cities and hamlets. , 

But this is not the only view of the subject. 
| The marshalled thousands of fighting men have 
jhungry stomachs and” will need to be’ fed. 
Russia is the great gransry whence supplies of 
\grain and breadstuffs are distributed to the 
‘people of Europe, and with the ports of the 

Baltic and the Kuxine closed against trade, it 
is evident that England and France must look 
lcleewheore forfood. The Czar will néed all 
\the produce of'his vast territory to fill the 
\mouths of his own soldiers, and even if he 
|has. a superabundance,; policy would dictate 
ithat he keep it at home. 

| Our country, then, is the land where relief 
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ply. The last in 
was limited, and it 


one next year to bring down to an or- 

diney lore, the present high ‘prices of grain 
; ions, ¢ 

' Let the farmers of Missouri, Iowa, and Illi- 

nois bear tLis in mind, and'put inas large crops 

as their force will enable to work. The 

season is past for sowing wheat, but corn, oats 


advantage, for we know of nothing but peace 
in Europe, and a perfect. idjustioins dt the 
difficulties between the contending powers, 
that is likely to reduce the-present figures in 
the provision market, which are increased b 
the news of each successive "steamer. Crops 
that are matured the quickest and gathered 
earliest, will be found to pay best, by bein 

soonest in the market to supply the deman 

for shipment: across the Atlantic ; and there is 
reason to believe that good prices will be com- 
manded by évery bustel of grain er pound of 
pork that will be produced. Thus, while the 
crowded and striving denizens of the Eastern 
Continent are wasting their energies in fight- 
ing for those above them, our people will be 
blest by a prosperity enhan 


The Hemp Crop of 1853. 


A few tons of last summer’s growth have 
been, brought into the market, and sold at 
oe erton. Anumber of crops have been 
sold at that price with the rise of the market 
tilla given day, agreed upon between buyer 
seller. $100 per ton or $5 per cwt., seems 
to be the only pia 

The crop in this county is one of the finest 
ever grown, both in quantity and quality. ‘The 
yiel ve acre may not be quite as great as 

the year 1842; but the eggrogate quan- 





tity produced in the county, is trib- 
ble as great as that produced in $42--and is 
greater than the product of any former year. 
Owing to the extraordinary drought of the 
winter, we feared that the crop would be ve 
wy wetered. From conversing with 
several of our largest growers, during the past 
week, weare gratified to learn that our fears 
haye not been realized. The watering process 
has been tardy, but uniform, and we are in- 
formed that the hemp cleans easily, is unusu- 
ally fair, and heavy in proportion to bulk. 
The few samples that we have seen are excel- 
lent, but,a shade darker in complexion, than 
the generality of the crop. This difference of 
color is owing to the season, at which it. was 


i to he sought, and already, in view of the 
struggle, has demand been made for| management of hemp,,and know that much dg- 
provisions beyond our present ira pe to sup-| pends u 


and potatoes may be planted in abundance to} i 


We know something about the culture and 


the manner in which it is handled, 


and France| after ge ting it ready for the break. A second, 
and it will require more than an| or even a t 


rd rate crop, if neatly handled, 
will meet with readier sales and be 0e8, 
than the best crop ever produced, if badly han. 
dled, by awkward, inexperienced or. careless 
banda; and it isto be regretted, that a large 
ortion of the hemp sold in our market is not 
died in the better manner; and there is 
real B17, a considerable quantity sold, that 
is w ily Wand for shipment. ese badly 
handled crops, when er ye give our market 
a bad name, and injure the best article, if itis 
kpown to come from the same place. 
Hemp dealers have pereaps done: more to 


y|encouage this carelessness in cleaning and 


putting up than the producer. If buyers will 
establish a rule, to buy none, but that which 
is in good order, a change will be immediate- 
ly made. When a load of hemp is brought to 
market in bad order, if buyers will refuse to 
take it at any price, till put in — order, they 
will soon put an end to the evil. The practice 
of receiving raps Fa and ‘‘docking”’ the sellar, 
should not be tolerated. The price of bem 

‘ehould range upward instead of downward, 
Instead of docking the careless man about one- 





by the wants/ half as much as must be spent to put his hemp 


|in order for sale, let the price range upwards 
\as fair, superior and excellent; and tet the 
prices be pzerpet by the price of the article, 
and it will do more to correct the evil, thans 
thousand remonstrances. But few farmers 
can be at all times in their fields—and unless 
hands especially hired hands—are watched 
they will slight their work. But if the breaker 
is made'to clean his hemp 4 second time, he 
will learn to do his work in a proper manner. 
When these rules shall be 9 the supe- 
riority of Missouri Hemp will be everywhere 
acknowledged.— Lexington ( Mo.) Express. 


Uservt Mzrsop or Grarrixe tae Praca. 
—It has been quite generally conceeded, that 
it is nearly or quite impossible to successfully 
ft the peach tree. Butin consequence of 
e ease, and success with which it is budded, 
this concession has been regarded as of but 
little importance. Yet, as itis onlyin the 
present year’s growth that budding can be 
performed with aorwhise * e uniform success, 
a successful method. o aftmg would, in 
many instances become a desire desideratum. 
Many seedling trees of two three, or four years’ 
owth, where budding has been neglected, or 
een unsuccessfully performed, might thus be 
saved and convered into valuable trees. 
Dr. Page, if I rightly remember of Wash- 








t out-to water. There, is, however, very 
ittle that was put out too early, 





ington, published and copy righted his ex- 
plaainton of the cause of the failure, and his 
method ef overcoming them, which consisted 
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in.teking the,,tree and shortening. the roots, | 
. us to ting. Reiss a brother fol- 
ower of Esculapius, I trust I may 


cloth, or the side seam may be waxed in the/a 


end of the stub with warm or melted grafting |g 
wax, That this method will succeed, and 
scious thus set prow with astonishing rapidity, |h 
js an experimentally known fact. But how|e 


to form a correct estimate, 
The above remarks are penned that others |¢ 
may the coming springs, give the method a|s 








that one occupies himse 





and the other devotes the same time to the vig- 


The method consists in grafting early, a3 for the diffusion for a taste for gardening, are 
with other stene fruits, in the manner of the ithe residents of country towns and villa, 
common cleft, winding the stab with waxed|with their acre, half acre and even quarter 


of Small Gardens. 


One of the finest features in the count 


ay be indulged |towns of America, is that almost every dwell- 
in giving a different, and from limited experi-|ing has its garden—small in many cases it 
enee, {trust am easier and more successful may be, but still a garden, and capable of 
method of operating, giving an additional | yie d 


ing many of the comforts and pleasures 


conformation of truth of the oft-repeated as-'of gardening. The most active improvers of 
sertion that ‘‘doctors will differ.’’ ‘our day, the men who are really doing most 


. 


Zes, 


ere lots. Takirg this yiew of the prj 


usual manner, and fill the cleft and cover the we naturally regard the management of sma 


ardens with much interest, and therefore 


propose, now and hereafter, to offer a few 


ints, in order, if possible, to establish more 
orrect views in regard to the principles which 


uniform the success, experience is too limited |should regulate their formation and treatment. 


From pretty extensive observation, we have 
ome to the conclusion that one of the most 
erious and prevalent errors inthe manage- 


trial andep.ort results.—Dollar Times. ment of small gardens, is attempting too much. 
MBS niak aaa \This grows very naturally out of a desire that 
Bap Errzcts or Misceuianzovs Rzapivc.\almost every man feels to gather round his 
—Of two young men of cme capacity, suppose |residence the greatest variety of interesting 
lf for a certain period |scenes and objects; in other words to make the 

in light reading of a miscellaneous character, | most of his i 


imited sprace. In laying out a 
arden, the design may be good, and it may 


orous study of one or two works requiring close |in the first place, be properly executed; but no 
attention and continuous thought,such as But-|sooner is this done than new trees or plants 
ler’s Analogy, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, |are fancied, and probably a neighbor’s garden 
Looke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, |suggests some new walks or divisions—and 
or Mills’ Logic, the amount of intellectual |thua one little alteration after another is in- 
benefit derived by the two will be greatly in |troduced until the original plan is effaced, and 
favor of the latter. The former wil] have gain-|the whole becomes a piece of patehwork. We 


bag, while the other will have been throug 
an athletic course of mental discipline,’ by 
whieh every faculty is invigorated. Beware 
of the man of one book, says a Latin proverb. 
He knows no more than that, but that he 
knows thoroughly. Let me commend to every 
young man who hears me to form the habit of 
reading with a definite object and with concen-’ 
trated attention, and not to roam over a libra- 
ry 98 one strolls through a garden, pitching 
upon books because there is something taking 
in the titles, or because the contents have an 
inviting look ag we turn over the leaves. Be 
oontent to be ignorant of some things, in order 
that you may know other thing well. It is 
better to know evervthing of samething, than 
something of everything, Study, says Cicoro 
and no.man ever had a better right to define 
st than he, for no’ man ever studied 
harder—is the intense and assiduous occupa- 
tion of the mind, snplied to some snbject with 
earnest good will. One hour of such study is 


worth a day of listless dawdling over a shelf 


¢d merely a crowd of heterogeneous impres-|have seen many charmirg little front gardens 
sions, lying in confused masses in his mem-|utterly ruined inthis way. Now the beauty of 
ory, like the threads and patches of a fag a small garden, and the pleasure it may afford, 


lies not in the variety of embellishments but 
in simplicity and high keeping—few walks and 
few trees. 

Numerous walks destroy the unity and ex- 
tent of a small piece of ground, ‘and add very 
materially to the costof keeping; andas a 
regular gardener is seldom employed in such 
places, the walks become neglected and grown 
over with grass and weeds, resembling more 
a cattle path than any thing else. ‘The prin- 
ciple, therefore, should be rigidly adhered to, 
of having only such walks as are absolutely 
indispensible, and these to be kept in the best 
order. A good, well-kept walk is not only a 
great beauty, but a great comfort, whereas 
nothing is so useless and ill-looking asa bad 
or neglected one. In most cases a single walk, 
and that a foot walk, six or eight feet wide in 
proportion to the extent of the ground, will be 
quite en ugh, 

The position of the entrance gate and the 
course of the walk must be determined by the 
shape of the grounds and the situation of the 





of books.—[Hillard’s Address before the Mer- 
cantile Library- 





front door of the dwelling. If the space be- 
tween the house be narrow—saw twenty or 
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thirty feet—and the trunt door be im shié cen- | Chesnut or‘Mountain Ash, oye vee 
tre of. pe building, the. most. gonvenient, and | lawn, having —* space on all sides to a. 
probably the best arrangement. .is the com-|velopits fair, natural habits and proportions, 
mon one—having the gate opposite the doer, is always a beautifal object, and cannot fail, 
and the walk straight. It would be better if/though a common tree, to attract attention 
houses of this.kind were so constructed as to/and admiration; but plant three or four or 4 
havethe main entrance at one side, so, that half » dozen such trees where'one should be, 
the ground in front.of the principal rooms|or crowd up the one with undershrubs “and 
might be kept inalawn, embellished with a/other objects; and you at ‘once deéstroy the 
few appropriate trees. ‘This would be a more character and expression of the tree, and pro- 
i; seahle sightdrom the windows than.a grav-| dace a confused mass that cannot fail to-he 
el,walk, and persons approaching the house'disagréeable to every one whose taste has 
would not be directly in front of the,windows. | been even ‘slightly cultivated. 
When the house stands back a suffigient dis-| .\Few people seem to appreciate fully the 
tance, even if the front door-be in the centre beauty of a pieve of lawn—-a beauty which’is 
facing the street, the walk shoald approach it)at once cheap and permanent. Most of us de- 
by,as.casy curves a8 possible from one side,| sire to bé economicaly but what‘ ecoronty is 
Teaying the ground.in front unbroken. A/there in cutting up small gardens into’ walks, 
curved walk ,however,is not.only inconvenient, | flower borders and beds, and in planting them 
but obviously inconsistent in a limited space.|all over with trees‘and plants? These walks 

Box, and all other kinds of edgings, to walks|and borders need constant ¢are, or they soon 
that run through grass-plots, are not only out! become unsightly; they needa ‘constant sue- 
of place, but add greatly to. the expense of! cession of flowering plants to keep up a dis- 
planting and keeping. ‘Such things are only|play. ‘The caitare of flowers along borders 
appropriate in fower-gardens to. mark the|and.among trees, is never successful or satis- 
outlines of walksjand beds... Hodges of Priv-|factory. ‘They may have'a place aliloted to 
et, Red Cedar or Arbor Vite, are occasionally themselves, whete they can be tastefully 
planted along the edges of walks, but are en- | srouped, and receive proper attention. A very 
tirely superfluous, aud havea bad effect un-|important point is the selection of saitable 
legs to screen a wagon road or out-buildings,|trees for'small gardens. | We very often’ see 
or to separate a front garden or lawn from the) trees of the largest class planted where there 
kitchen garden, or such objects as it may be|1s no room for them, simply because such trees 
desirable to conceal. Such hedges,have also a| are planted in every garden. The: little front 
very good effect when placed. immediately be-| gardens of street houses in some of the English 
hind alow open front fence, forming, in that}towns delight every one who sees them, by 
case, a back ground to the lawy, when viewed |the appropriateness of their arrangement and 
from the dwelling, ornaments. 

Planting, in most of‘our small. gardens, is} A spot of bright green lawn, garnished with 
“Arried to such an excess, as,tq convert them |two or three Laurels or Rhododendrons, and 
into miniature {orests. There must be the/some climbing Roses or Honey-suckles around 
universal row of Horse Chesnut, or something |the windows, and these @ll glistening with 
else, within the fence and then tbe interior is| high polish, like a new coin from the mint 
dotted over with all manner of shrubs and|no cutting up into all manner of misshaped 
plants, A corner is, probably cut up into|heds ne me ers, no entangled masses of trees 
Pe like a child's flower garden; small) and plants. ‘We hope this matter will be con: 
beds with tall, straggling plants, lying over|sidered, for aireform is greatly needed, We 
pail tg covering the walks, and/shail have more to say on the subject hereaf- 
giving to.the whole a neglected and confused ter. The Horticulturist. 
appearance. Such management displays no| ., : 
taste, and gives no satisfaction. To Prevent Merats rrow Rustine. Méltto- 

We would discard those straight rows 0f/yether three parts of lard and one of rosin in 
trees, and conyert the whole surface into,'as/powder. A very thin coating applied with s 

erfect. a piece of lawn as could be made.|/brash will preserve Russia iron stoves and 

is we would embelish witha few, very few,| erates from rifting daring summer, even in 
appropriate trees, mostly evergreens, having a8|damp kituations. “For this purpose, a portion 
great a variety among them as possible, both|of black lead may be mixed with the lard. The 
in regard to habit of growth and tint of fol-| effect is equally good on brass,copper,steel,&c. 
iage. The smallest plot, managed on this|/The same compound forms an excellent water 
puneiple, may be made beautiful. A. single| proof paste for leather. Boots, when treated 
, Buch as a Norway Spruce, a Deodar Ce-| with it, will thereafter take the usual polish 
dar, Hemlock Spruce, or any other fine} when blacked, and the soles may be saturated 
evergreen—or even a decidions tree, such as) with it, without danger of soiling the floor, as 
@ Magnolia, a Tulip tree, a Linden;, Horse! jt does not rub off. 
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v7 sued contains: 276, pages, \and, embraces 
Ehe Valley 3 ANT, thirty-nine articles by varicus writers. on 


“7 jagricultural economy., In his preface, the 








itt cane’ i ha eee — ite \Editor remarks: +“This number of the So- 
The Law of Newspapers. \ciety’s Journal is edited by the undersign- 


4 . . ] 
J, Subscribers who do pot give express notice to the gon|@d in compliance with the request of the 
trary are considered ‘as ghing to continue their suabstrip Corresponding Secretary, communicated 


tions. i 
2. 1f subscribers order thé discontinuance of their papers, | ; : )- P 
he publisher may continue to send them until al! arreara- through the President. Tn thirty days af. 
es are paid. ter undertaking the duty, the matter herein 
3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their: papers ° ot if \ 

from the office to which they are directed, they are |.cidres- COntained was solicited, prepared and pla- 


rderec e pat : . ' 
ny stone have settled the pill and ordered the p®' ced in the hands of the printer. In twenty 


4. Lf subbecribers remove to-other places withou infotm-| q } 7. 4 : 
ng the publisher, andthe paper is sent to the former direc} aa, hereafter, It is ready to be mailed to 
members.’ 


jon they are held any 4 vt ne 
6. The Courts have deci that refusing totake a pape é J 
from the office, or ‘removing and leaving {t uncalled-for | The regular annual meeting of the socie- 
is prinia facia evidence of intentional fraud. 09 , 
P Subscribers will therefore understand— ity was held on the 22d of February, 
1. That their-papers will be continued afterthe expira- | - ’ 
tion of the time for which they have paid unless otherwise ., 4 
F ordered. Lane 2 Gan Hine Tue Western JounnaLt.—We do not 
- That no paper w @ discontinued untilall arreara- ° ° ° 
are paid up-to the time at which the ntice fs given, unless bay how any intelligent man can do without 
we are satisfied that the subscriber is oorthless. : ae ae . 
3. Thatwhenthe paper, through the fault of a subscri- ithis valuable pubiication; containing. as it 
ber, has been suffered to overran the time, the just.and does much of statistical and general infor- 
most convenjent way is to remit one dollar for another year | é 3 , 
witk directions to diseontinue at the end of that time. ‘mation in relation to the Manufactures, 
Mechanic arts, Internal Improvements 
er , d 
Gentle Reader. have the goodness t0/Commerce and Public Policy of the West, 
peruse this number of the VatLey FagM-|than can be gathered from any other 


gg and then candidly express your opinion source. The Journal is published in this 


of its merits, See ifit is not richly worth city by M. Tarver and El. Cobb, at $3 per 
the duodecinal fraction of a dollar asked lannuca, 


for it; and if a better investment can be 
made of a small sum by a Western culti- 
vator, than by subscribing for it, Then| 


the Domestic Department: where can ®| Farmer, and may wish to havethem bound 


aenpane se! father go fo find » pone P ub-| can haveit done in a neat nanner by send- 
ication to put into the hands of his wife or ing them to us, and in.most cases, we can 


children? We candidly believe this is the! 
best number of the Farmer we have ever| 
issued; and we intend every subsequent J ae, 
number shall be an improvement upon this.| “4 friendin Franklin County asks us to 
pct Mt kine | nal tae reccommend a: New York Agricultural 
Our Parer.—After holding back sever-}paper. So-here goes: The Country Gen- 
al days in hopes'that our supply of paper|tleman and Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
would arrive frum'Ohio, we are again com- |the former published in Albany, the latter 
pelled to use an inferior article. ‘But just as|in Rochester, are weekly papers of unusual 
our last form was going to press it came|excellence; the Albany Cultivator, and 
along. So that next month we shall use|Genessee Farmer at Rochester, are 50 
the same quality of paper as last year. ‘cents monthly publications,ably conducted. 
ebhtetetoe bier a cicet, jand the Working Farmer, at New York 
JOURNAL OF THE U. §, Acricuntural |city is a dollar montly publication, edited 
Sociery.—Nos. 3 and 4, Edited by W, 8. |by Prof. Mapes, and an interesting and 
King, Feb. 1854. “By the politeness of |useful pablication, more strictly agricultur- 
Mr. King, we have been favored with a copy al ‘han either the Country Gentleman or 
of this work. ‘The double number now is-'the Rural New Yorker. 











BinpinG Tak Farmer.—Subscribers who 
have preserved the previous volumes of the 


supply missing numbers if desired. 
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‘off -we Could only Recollect 


‘The names and residences of all our 
subscribers it would not make so much dif- 
ference when a subscriber sends back his 
paper to be discontinued without putting the 
name of his post office on the margin; but 
‘as it, such omissions cause us no little per- 
plexity. For instance, Mr. John Smith 
subscribes for the paper, and pays for it 
like an honest man as he is, and as the 
score or more of other John Smiths’ who 
take the paper doubtless are. But after a 
while he takes a notion he will not have it 
any longer; so he takes the last received 
number which has simply “J, Smith’’ writ- 
ten on the margin, and sends 11 back to us, 
perhaps with the words *stopped”’ written 

‘on it in addition; or perhaps he gets the 
postmaster to return it, who marks on it 
simply ‘refused,’ No clue is given by 
which we can know which of the J. Smiths 
it is, and so we continue to send to all of 
them. ‘The paper continues to come to 
the address of the person, but the post- 
master reasons,-I have notified the pub- 
lishers to stop that paper. I have done my 
duty, and if they continue to send it on, 
itis none of my business. They may send 
‘it till dooms-day if they like.” Or else 
they will do as one of them did by us with- 
in te last month, who sent back a paper 
without the name of post office or county 
marked on it, but this refined and elegant 
sentence:—‘I have sant this back once be- 
fore. Why the h—1 don’t you stop it?”, 
oThe fellow did well to withold his wherea- 
bouts, to. save his own reputation ifhe has 
any, but we can’t stop the paper until we 
know where it is sent. 

And even of such names as are not likely 
(tobe found repeated on our books, it is 
essential that the name of the post office 
should be given, for although we may writ- 
ten the name of the subscriber monthly for 
/years, it would puzzle us to tell where one 

‘one in fifty of our subscribers reside. 
‘»Another thing; subscribers freqently 


send back their papers to be stopped when 


not expect us to take ‘any notice of such a 
request. No man should think of stopping 
his paper, until he pays up all arrearages. 

P.S. We have just received two retur- 
ned papers; oné’ marked, W. G. Alexan. 
der, but with nothing by which we can tell 
where the paper is sent. The other has no 
mark whatever on it, neither name nor any 
thing else. 


oo 


Words of Encouragement. 

From Arkansas.—Dr. Henry Buckman, 
Postmaster at. North Poimt, Arkansas, 
writes under date of January 25th; as fol- 
lows: --Having a copy ofthe Valley Far- 
mer before me I think it will be of great 
utiltty to myself and the rising generation 
in Arts, Agriculture, Education, and Do- 
mestic Economy; therefore I wish to send it 
East, West, North and South. [hope and 
trust every parent will send for it, for the 
benefit of his family. No’ one can estimate 
its worth till he tries it.” 

Howard County.—Dr. J. C. Heberling, 
writes under date of Feb. 1: The first 
number ofthe Valley Farmer for 1854 has 
been handed tome at my address at Fay- 
ette. Ifitis the fruit of your kindness 
please accept my hearty thanks Send it 
on, it is worthy the cause which it advo- 
cates. I practice my profession. (physic) 
but Thave what people call a farm in this 
western country, and what time I can de- 
vote to its supervision gives me much plea- 
sure. I have also five little sons, and pro- 
bably shall make farmers of all of them, 
and by the aidof your excellent periodical 
my task will be less arduous.” 





| 


W angen County.—Mr. J. 8. Simms of 
Warrenton writes: +] have® noticed a re- 
mark in the January number of the Val- 
ley Farmer, which J hope ‘no farmer will 
heed: Viz., that old subscribers to the 
Valley Farmer will return it, &c. Others 
may do as they please, but as for me and 
mine, we will continue to take it. I did 
intend to say a few words about wheat de- 





the are in arreas for their. subscription. This 
is neither manly nor honest, and the must 





generating into chess, or cheat, asit is com- 
monly called, but your correspondent in 
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Howard Co. has done it for me, The ma-jGermans yet, it issettling fast with them, I 
chine I purchased two years ago'last har- will give you all the support I’ can.”’ 

vest, is yet sound and goof. I have thresh-|, We have received a good many letters 
ed thousands of bushels of grain with it. It of a like character, and think it quite like- 
has worked all the wonders that were as-/ly that we shall commence. the enterprise 
cribed to it. , It is Wheeler’s Patent. before long, 


IuLinois-—Mr. G. L. Phelps, of Colum. | 
bipy Ul writes: «No. 1, Vol. 6, of the Val-| 
ley Farmer has reached a welcome home| 
on my table, and is a good companion for| 
the, young farmers of the American Bottom. | 
And. hundreds of our young men, that are| 
employed in the high and honorable avoca- | 
tion of the farm, would do better to spend} t.. Thisid h } 
thei leisure hours in reading the Farmer! 7 pe b ea ie pray t arr 
or.some other agricultural work, than those! “ my rm + Iatnesi d ~ Fi ng 
flimsy imaginative periodicals that are|2>out it in the Farmer, don’t let him give 
thrown, broadcast over the country.” ah us a d 7 dinaiex 

We feel deeply gratefut to these friends | dal iiard cere gh aguoenige shlieringptiess:.. /- 


. jand we wish that our friend’s example 
ym oe ethene athe bine shestet as 1 night be copied by every dealer in the 


a Mihi Dee West. 

De.inquenrs.—People who owe for last} (<7-And a hint to merchants and traders 
year or previous years pay up! and those generally :--Any merchant who obtains 15 
who have not paid for this year; pay up | subscribers to the V alley Farmer, at one 
Our terms are in advance, but we have a dollar each, and remits us the club price, 
good many names on our books of sub-\ten dollars, makes 50 per cent. by the op- 
scribers who owe for one or more years, |¢ration. A better profit than he makes on 
and many more who have not paid for this /™0st articles of merchandize. 
year. We need this money, it is justly | 
ours. We have worked hard to earn it,| 
ane Hap ren: Splrindh to, mien i, cone since about Christmas will find an ack. 


Par. nowledgment of the receipt of their letters 

Ovur,.German Epition.—Our proposal on page 127 of this number. Where mon- 
to printian edition of the Valley Farmer injey has been sent, the amount is given in fig- 
German meets with considerable favor with|ures at the end of the name. We have 
our German friends. A very intelligent aimed to make the list as perfect as possi- 
man in Central Missouri writes to us thus: |ble, and if there haye been any omissions 
‘‘Your proposal to publish the Valley Far- ‘we will make any desired corrections in the 
mer in‘ German meets my decided appro-|next number. We intend in future to pub- 
bation, and I think the experiment must|lish the list every month, bringing it down 
succeed. Just think whata German pop. |to the 20th of the preceding month. This 
ulation there is in Missouri, JIlinois, and|plan will save us the trouble of sending re- 
lowa, and how many of them cannot read |ceipts, a matter always troublesome, and 
English. ‘There is no paper of this kind to particularly so when we are using all dili- 
my knowledge in German, My friends,| gence to get our paper off to subscribers as 
Messrs. Eggers & Co.. will give you the|soonas possible. Money paid in at the of. 
names of merchants. throughout the above |fice is not included in this list, as that we 
States whose opinions you could consult, |usually give receipts for, and therefore it is 
Though our neighborhood has not many not necessary to publish it. 





Tue Vatiey Farmer as a Girt.—A 
Hint for Merchants.—A merchant in one 
of the towns onthe Missouri river sends 
for several copies of the Valley Farmer, 
and says: *‘Tintend most of the above as 
gifts for my best customers who don’t buy 
from any other house, if 1 have the article 








Ovr List or Lerrzrs.—Friends who 
have remitted us money, or have written to 
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Worps wirn Reapers anv Corres: /for the profit of it and had to pull, break, 
PONDENTS.—# When subseriberssend com- and scuth it all by hand, it would be quite 
munications for your paper do you expect|a slow business. I wish you would. write 
them to be prepaid?” We are'very willing |to me and let me know your opinion upoy 
topay the postage on any communications |the following questions: _ First, will it pay 
which our friends may send us; and we hope |a man to raise flax in this part of the coun- 
the good friend who asks the question will try and manage it. without machinery, 
favor us with some of his experiences in Second, how much seed to the acre and 
farming. And what we say to one we say|when must | sow’ them. © Third,’ at’ what 
toall.. We want communications from the stage ought it to be pulled, and when put 
farmers themselves. lout to rot when on the ground, Fourth, 

Phe following note from’C. R. Over- |which is the best machine in use taking ex- 
man was'not received until our February |pense and everything into consideration, 
number had gone to press, but itis not now |and what preparation does it do for the 
too:late| to heed its warnings: «In the last|flax?. Fifth, what will the best machine 
Farmer you'promise to publish (in the cost delivered 120 miles up on the Missouri 
Feb. number) my poor little essay on hedg-'river, say at St. Aubert. 
ing, or hedge culture. [ should have! An answer to these five questions would 
strongly ‘reccommended the distance of |beof much service to me, and you will 
sie inches apart, only, for planting. “The Iplease confer, upon mea favor by doing'so. 
first'and greatest’ error throughout our Wen. 
country has been in planting 400 wide and! The above letter came to hand just as 
neglecting the vaeancies caused by failures. |our paper Was going to press, and we can 
The next and almost universal remissness {only briefly reply iow. We bélieve’ flax 
is in injudicious clipping or totol neglect of lto bea profitable crop in this vicinity, man- 
it. A*small proportion of the hedges here laged without ‘machinery, but there is ma- 
have been well managed, and thus far give |chinery to*be obtained which will greatly- 
entire sutisfaction.’’ facilitate the business and increase the pro- 

“A Farmer” of Saline Co. will find his fits, Of'this, more ‘hereafter. 
inquiries answered in the above note. | Weinvite atténtion to the following ar- 

‘ eo ee itiele from the Louisville Jourrial, fo answer 

‘(¢7-Our Bellemont subsoribers must not the second questions; and the others will be 

charge us with negligence in not sending |answered in due season, 


on their papers. Their letter, of January | Preparation of the Land.—All authotities 
28th reached us this, morning, (Feb. 27,) \agreeim the necessity of clearing flax land of 
having made the journey of 15 miles in Weeds as pevfently LA possi / 1: ga ve 
7 H ; | We. rainea Of surface water, jor e roo 
ae pore phort ome of 30 days- lof flax often penetrate as deep as the. length 





PPR NTT yy jof the plantabove' ground, if the collar of the 

een os plant is, not too wet. A light plowing should 

Correspon _ ere ooh ae ibe given immediately after harvest, no matter 
avy ¢ . “9 ° 


.. ‘what may be the soil. A heayy stiff soil should 
Mx. Apsort;—Dear Sir,—I have some |}, plowed up in ridges in the fall, in order to 


notion the coming season to try the cul-|bhe exposed to the frosts of winter. About two 
ture ofa crop of Flax, for the purpose of|weeiks hefore the time for. sowing the'seed the 


determining whether | shall do so or not, | land should have a deep plowing followed by 


: : , ‘harrowing androlling. No matter how much 
Wrote you a few lines to get.information of jahor may be bestowed on the land in makin 


the subject. There is very little flax raised jjts tilth perfect, and in the destruction 
in this part of the country, and what is rais-|weeds, the improvement and increase of the 
ed.is generally for home consumption and |°T°P will abundantly pay. There, is in fact 


: . ‘no crop that will yield sach returns to proper 
ismanaged altogether without machinery: Nahor fh mana tteuk as the flax crop. No 
It appears like if @ man should+raise flax other product of land pays such a profit to 
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well-directed labor, and it must always be re-| covered about an inch deep, The seed may be 
munerative, because the market has never|sown early in April. 

been overstocked with the textile material of} _ As soon as the plants grows to the height of 
a flax crop. Even if an American crop were to| one or two inches, thefield should be carefully 
glut. the mills of America, England would) weeded. This is done in Belgium by sending 
readily purchase all that might not be needed) boys with coarse cloths wrapped around their 
for the American home market. But it can-| knees into the field. They crawl along on all 
not be too deeply impressed upon the minds of|fours and pull the weeds. This method is 
cultivators that flax land must be put in the/found to be less injurious to the young flax 

best possible condition for inducing the long fi-| than when the weeders walk at the work. All 
brous roots to penetrate the earth as deeply as| the weeds should be removed before the flax 
possible. Lands which hold water at the dis-| reaches three inches in height. After that, it 
tance of two or three inches from the surface) will weed itself, and no crop is as effective in 
make superior flax crops, but there must be no! cleaning land from weeds as flax. 

surface water. 





Soils,—Sandy loams~ and alluvial soils,| aS ‘ 
either natural or artificial, are the best for, LiNseep Om.—Fraxseep.—The Cincinnati 
flax. But good crops are sometimes made in| Gazette, of the 8th, has the following: 
light and heavy clays, reclaimed marth land,’ ‘The market for linseed oil has presented a 
gravels, chalk, &c. An open soil through’ more quiet appearance during the last week, 
which waterpercolates readily is best adapted) nearly the entire stock anda large quantity 
to the flax crop. He that would get a richly) to arrive having been sold to speculators, and 
remunerative crop must command the favora-|this js chiefly held owt of ‘the market. The 
ble circumstances we haye named. As no prac-| ourrent sales are mostly at 90c., with oecasion- 
tical ‘result has yet followed the uttempt fo) a] sales at 85c. Last week we referred to the 
extract sunbeans from cucumbers, no one need! goficiency in supplies of oil and; seed. in the 
expect any rich returns from a flax crop On| West. We have since made more particular 
land that»is not. adapted to the’ plant, nor on’ inquiries, and find that the most reliable es- 
land that is suitable, unless it shall be proper- |timates place the defiency in oil and seed; in 
ly prepared, and suitably cultivated. ithe circle of country supplying this market, 

Seed.— If the object is to make avery fine! 9¢ equal to 7,0008-000 trp 3.; while at Louis- 
flax, the Holland seed is the best. Riga seed) vijle, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, .there, ia 
is the best for a seed crop, since it may be| corresponding deficiency. Our, New York 
made to yield abundantly of that article. The! correspondent says the stock of foreign oil in 
Riga seed is also best adapted for a variety of that market is ‘200,000 gallons, and the 
localities. It should be sown one year fer seed,| amount on the way 15,000'¢allons. From the 
and this should be used the following year for! same source we learn that of 1,000,000°qrs. of 
a crop Of fibre and seed. But seed foreign to! .ooq imported into England last year, 700,000 
the locality. should be frequently resorted. to ors, were from Russian ports, In connection 
because the seed soon degenerates. The farm: with the current speculative movements, how- 
ers of Wisconsin and of Kentucky, for ex-' eyor, jt should be borne in mind that, high 
ample, should exchange seed at least every | prices will tend to reduce the consumption, 
alternate year. Great management is required PRT A a 
in this department of flax cultivation. What-! 0 be a Never Sul al ao 
everseedmay be used should be carefully sift-/ “7ATES.— Never pul up @ pair Of | Sars 
ed in order. to get clear of the germs of weeds.| Where you can hang a good gate. They 
And when the land has been well prepared, are perplexing. and do not afiswer the 
and the seed is suitably selected and cleaned,! purpose half so well as a good gate, 
at least two bushels of the latter should be) Where one has to pass frequently into a 
pre tac re og U Menrdharr-979 roa te roe field or enclosure the time occupied in 

, r to sow ick than), 1; , : 
too thin, as with thick sowing the plant grows’ rch sew en n and Pe them AP 
long and fiue, while thin sowing produces e|™! often pay the expense o constructing 
lant. full of branches, which yields seed free-| and hanging a good permanent gate 

, but makes a very poor fibre. The seed| which will last for years, and may. be 

should be sown as evenly as possible, so as to}opened and closed in a mmute. Gates 
avoid the trouble of separating the various that hang on hinges so as to swing in and 
qualities of straw that would grow in afield)hyt and which fasten themselves both 


irregulary sown. After the sced is properly! . $ : i 
sown, cover it. across. with a seed. barrow as backward and forward by means. of spring 


by this meanstae seed is spread more equally. 4% _™ost desirable. Their appearance 
Immediately after the harrowing use a light too is quite in good taste, which is a mat- 
roller upon the land. ‘Lhe ston should be'ter of some importance in most situaitons* 
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The Dying Horse. 


We witnessed the. other day an inci- 
dent as peinful as it fortunately is rare, 
one'which was not only disgracful to those 
immediately concerned, but those who 
were officially interested; the like of 
which we have never before. seen in our 
streets, and hope never to witness again. 


A drayman was driving down Caron- 
delet street a fine bay horse, harnessed to 
a.load of no considerable size, but evi- 
dently large for his ' feeble and sufferin 
condition. For some distance he move 
along with slow and painful steps—-draw- 
ing one foot wearily after the other—more 
fitted for the stable than the street, Still, 
faithful to the last, the poor animal bore 
up bravely and struggled. on his. way, 
with the honest instincts of his nature, 
endéavoring to perform: his trial, The 
task was too much—the strength too lit- 
tle, “He stumbled—recovered—started 
to go on, and fell. The driver 


“Strove in. vain 
Torouse him with the whip and rein, 
For the good steed, his labors o'er, 
Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more.” 

Then ‘perceiving the fruitlessness of 
his efforts, the driver, with the assistance 
of others, unharnessed the poor brute 
and; left him to his fate. It war. a heart- 
less deed——-thus, in the hour of extremity, 
with. no effort to aid, and no attempt to 
terminate his pain, to abandon the good 
servant who, in health and strength, had 
béen'true and honest, and who, even to 
the last, fell in harness! It was an act 
no man of sensibility would be guilty of, 
and its baseness was enhanced by its con- 
clusion. Although too weak to rise, and 
too feeble to move, yet life was not ex- 
tinct, and breath seemed unwilling to 
leave so fair a dwelling—and sense to 
quit so brave a heart. It was evening 
when the heartless driver deserted his 
noble servant. 

When we passed in the morning the 
horse was lying there still, and. still 
alive, He lay there through the heat of 
the day, unfed, unattended, and uncared 
for; pelted with stones by unthinking 
boys, and.annoyed by the bites and bark- 
"ings of miserable curs. He lay there un- 
watered and uncared for through the cold 
of ‘another night, evidently in pain ‘and 


great agony. Inthe morning a futile ats 
tempt was made by two or three incom- 
etent persons to cart him off, but he 
ay there in the same pitiful and suffer- 
ing state all of that day, while hundreds 
of philanthropic individuals passed re- 
ligiously by, on their way to church, un- 
heeding the truth that— 
“He prayeth best-who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
Hath made and loveth all,” 

When the evening came again the horse 
was still alive; and it was evident. that 
want and neglect, in conjunction with dis- 
ease had nearly completed their work. 
A great many stood around surveying the 
scene and criticising the conduct of the 
owner; but no own lent his aid to shorten 
the period of suffering or mitigate its pain. 
Late in the evening we saw a woman 
pouring into the parched mouth a little 
water, as slight as was the service then, 
and perhaps even unserviceable, we were 
glad to see it, and glad to see that it was 
a woman’s ministering kindness that per- 
formed it. Inthe morning the poor old 
horse was dead and by noon he was cart- 
ed off. 

Though the death of a horse is not so 
important an event as the death of a man, 
and though incidents like the one we have 
sketched are very rare here, yet it took 
a strong’ hold of us and left a very pain- 
ful impression. 

The Arabs of the desert and the Indi- 
ans on the prarie believed that the horse 
was gifted with an intelligence higher 
than mere intellect; and there have not 
been wanting, men of greater wisdom and 
reater attainments than either Indian or 
rab, who deemed that there was an af- 
ter life to the horse as well as his rider, 
He is not too well treated at best—he 
should never be ill-treated. We hope it 
may not be our fortune to see again a good 
servant deserted when he falls at his post; 
nor to look again upon a scene like that 
of the dyitig: hott. 0. Crescent. 





Farmers in Public Places. 


The press has been burdened of late 
ears with lectures and sermons and sat- 
ires, addressed to agriculturists, repro- 
bating the fact that, on public occasions, 
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as cattle shows, &c., when speeches are|themselves as voluntary bores, is far 
to be made, they fall into the rear, and|from being judicious and in good taste. 
speak only by proxy. Facts are as sta-| ‘ The farmer who toils all day, and et 
ted. We have a word to say as to their/night makes plans for to-morrow, how 
propriety. can he be expected to become a good and 
e remember that Lord Mansfieldis|acceptable speaker? If he has acquired 
reported to have said that he should be as|the art before he becomes a farmer, or 
much ashamed to know statute law as not|the mechanic before he becomes a work- 
to know common ‘aw. The reasonis ob-|ing mechanic, it is all well. We. wish 
vious. Statutes are constantly changing, many, a multitude, might thus qualify 
and not one in a hundred is ever called to|themselves before they commence their 
the notice of a lawyer. Hence, to study) arduous pursuits. 
them. so as thoroughly tounderstand them; Besides, our farmers are proverbialy 
in all their relati®ns would be time thrown modest men, Different causes conspire. to 
away, and labor without profit. ;make them so, We should regret a change 
It is so, in our opinion with the entire,and nothing would so thoroughly effeet 
catalogue of woking men. If any onehas|this change as frequent public debate. 
the “gift” of public speaking without We have , al a few absolutely ruined 
stady, or experience, or science, we|by this very process. They “out-grow 
know not. why he may, not show it up.,their shoes.” They substantially out- 
For the sake of the bar and the pulpit, grew their dresses and) their entire hab- 
and for their clients’ and hearers’ sake we)its, and, like some of old, did nothing but 
wish this faculty did ‘“‘come by nature,” hear ortel// some new, and yet thrice told 
But we are persuaded that itis not thus|story. 
that men are eloquent, or persuasive, or, We commend these considerations to 
instructive. “yaa aga are only the our agricultural friends, and to the press. 
result of much reading, of careful and It is not necessary tobe a good public 
close study, and mo little experience.|speaker in order to be a Man. At the 
Hence, if farmers do make speeches, the, same time, some of our most fluent or- 
presumption is, that the result will bejators” are, and aré regarded)as very 
about as happy as if a lawyer were to, small men, while those wbo are’ always 
undertake some of the most diffieult and) speaking in public are always laughed 
intricate of farmer’s work, or aclergyman at, Of this, the last, we never knew-an 
were to undertake. to play mechanic, exception.— Plow, Loom and Anvil, 
True, we have some lawyers and some, “SULA HORE Tee 
doctors, and some men of leisure, who| Morse Breaking for Harness 
enrol themselves on the list of farmers., Before the horse is attached to any ve- 
Some are educated at mar | other hicle, the harness should be allowed to 





equally useful institutions, so 3 o make, remain on him in the stable several hours 
them conversant with languag##w.d with, rate] two or three consecutive days; he 
science; and thus and thus ouly, are com-|should be led out so that he may become 
tent to acquit themselves Esiviscensly \thoroughly accustomed to the trappings, 
in public speaking. .and a cord six or seven feet in length 
But not onehalf the lawers, nor one|should be fastened to each trace. + With 
half the ministers, nor one half the doc-| this the horse is quietly led about, one 
tors, canjmake a good speech at a dinner- man performing that duty, while another 
table, or at a public aniversary. Our Be-| follows, holding the aforesaid cords, 
nevolent Societies, annually meeting in, which, as the animal moves forward, are 
New York and Boston, are obliged to use to be strainedso that he feels a. slight 
over their old stock, and that, too, sever-| pressure of the collar upon his shoulders. 
al times within our own recollection, and), The intention of this treatment must be ob- 
even then fail to sustain the interest with, vious; if the horse is alarmed by the effect 
which they first began. This is a matter of the collar,the man holding the cords 
of notoriety, Under such‘circumstances,, which are affixed to the traces, can in-— 
tolangh at farmers for not exposing|stantly relaxthem: and again, when he 
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“finds his pupil is'reconciled, he may renew |wet ‘after the plants begin to come up if 
a-moderate. strain; ‘and finally ‘as Much the weather is warm. “When the ‘plant 
resistaneé as he has’ power to'create. ' By|is three inches high’ it will do’ to ‘set in 
“his meats, the ‘most timid Horse will!the ridge or hill. 
‘gain confidence, and by persevarance, the | PLANTING AND RAISING 
“most refractory may ‘be overcome. “A|! Put two plants ina hill; set’ them two’ 
*horse When first encumbered with harness,(or three inches apart and make the top of 
-§fimmicdiately attactied’ toa vehicle, is|the hill sufficiently ‘hollow to hold about 
astonished, When required to’ move,"at/a pint of water. Set the plant @ little 
finding a pressure on his shoulders whith |deeper in the hill théivit was” in the hot 
the ‘has’ never before experienced: He|bed. “Donot wait for tain in’ orber to 
discovers another novel apparatus for con-|plant. Ifthe weather be dry plant them 
“firierient; he ‘is, in “fact, trammeled,'and/in the evening, and put, about a pint of 
endeavors to escape; probably he plungés,|water on each hill.’ Jt is better to plant 
kicks, or rears, and Beibbmieh difficult to|in a dry time and water them, than when 
‘manage; but by the simple ‘process jirst|the ground is'too wet; for when the weather 
recommended, all this is  obviated.—|becomes dry the earth will bake and retard 
Hints on Training. the growth of the plant. The ground 
ishould be prepared when itis dry and 
‘Directions for Raising Sweet Po- |planting done when there is a prospect of 
; tatoes. rain; but if it should not rain the plants 
‘OF ms?.—Make a box by setting boards|should be watered ‘a little. The plants 








or planks edgewise on the ground, and 





ut in of good stable manure about a foot 
in depth, over which spread good rich 
earth to the depth of two inches—upon 
this lay the potatoes so near as almost to 
touch each other, and cover them: from 
“two to two and a half inches deep* with 
good loose earth: Ifthe nights’ are cold 
» bed«must be carefully and seasonably 
covered with straw or some other warm 
‘eovering to keep the potatoes from chil- 
ling or ‘freezing. Uncover the "bed the 
next m-rning, or as soon as the weather 
is Watm enough. © ff at any ‘time the bed 
becomes too dry, water it at,the evéning 
with rain water, but if well or spring water 
is used, it should “have stood in’the sun 


may be planted in ridges, and when they 
are thus planted place them eight op,nine 
inches apart. When planted in hills put 
two. sprouts in a common sized hill, one 
better than three; ifthe hill is smal’, one 
is better than two. When the patch is 
large enough they should be plowed; for 
they do best when thus cultivated. J 
plow mine each way once and sonie 
times oftener, At the first plowing I scape 
the weeds and grass from the hills and 
draw a little loose dirt round the plants. 
Draw up but little dirt the first time you 
work them; for the hills warm ‘through 
\better when small. When plowed the 
last timey-hill them up; do this the last of 
July or the first of August. Tf the vines 








during’ thé day preceding. The manure|have grown across the turrows turn them 
put in the box shouldbe horse ‘manure, |to the opposite side of hill, hoe the left 
‘fresh from the stable, and should’ not'be|bare, then turn tiem back and hoe the 


‘more than half rotten, for if wholly rotten | 
“it will coritain no heat, and of course not 
warm the bed. There is danger af mak- 
“ing the bed tso warm, and thereby spoiling 
the potatoes. To find if the bed’ be to 
Warm, put your hand into it some di-tance 
below ‘tlie surface. “If you find it to be too 
warm, cool it by watering it. Ifthe ma- 
“nuure be kept very wet it will not heat, 
nor will it heat ifvery‘dry. It ought to be 
kept moderately moist; in order that the 
“heat “maybe regular, and of the proper 
“temperature. It may be kept toleribly 


jother sibe; never wind the vine upon the 
'top of the hill, it will prevent the sun from 
warming it as much as is requisite. The 
vines should not be cut off; if they grow 
ivery rank I pull them loose ‘from the 
ground and drop them down again, thisis 
‘to prevent the little sprouts from growing. 
I prefer this course to ‘cutting them off. 
The potatoes are not hurt by a light frost 
or two; they should be dug as soon as the 
frost kills the vines; as the growth is stop- 
ped. If dug before much rain they are 
not injured. 
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The Family Circle. 


Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 


Cultivate the Flowers. 

Now. is the time to lay plans for having 
the beauties of nature about you in all their 
glory. If you beginear/y, you: can have 
about every variety of flowers you like, to 
cheer and gladden your spirits, nearly the 
whole year’round. They are more to be de- 
sired than a// the gaudy fashion and finery 
of city dress and far more: elevating. 
Commence early, and spend all the time 
you can spare from more important duties 
to attend to your flowers for they will repay 
you for all your care in compound interest. 
A little out-door work in early spring will 
bring color'to your cheek and vigor to your 
frame, besides your eyes willbe gladdened 
in afew short weeks by beholding their ya- 
ried beauties, and a self: respect will rise.in 
your minds when you reflect that they 
were procured by the blessing of God on 
the labor of your own hands, which ought 
to be a matter of satisfaction to every think- 
ing mind. We would advise every lady 
to do all. she.can herse/f in preparing the! 
ground and setting out roots and planting 
seed. -If she does it herself it will afford 
her ten times the pleasure and satisfaction 
it would if she'sent aservant to do it for her, 














besides receiving all the benefits of rosy 
cheeks and cheerful spirits, which such de-| 
lightful out-door exercise always gives. | 
The color is enduring. It cannot wash 
away even, if you are caught in the rain, 


like the color of the city belle which soon} 
disappears after the midnight ball. | 

We. would adviseall our friends to try to| 
excel this season in cultivating these grate- | 
ful beauties, and thus render themselves) 
and their homes more lovely and attractive. | 


rel-like foliage, blooming in August; flowers 
yellow, with a ‘erimson centre. ” i 

Pinus laceolata, Chinese . Lande-leayed 
Pine; perfectly hardy; beautiful foliage, of 


Pinus nivea, or Silvery Pine; bh ; an ori- 
ental species of the Strobus family, and ‘as- 
similating much to the Weymouth Pine of our 
own country, but very distinct in its foliage, 

Ilex Japonica latifolia and Ilex Tarago, 
both of Japan, are perfectly hardy, with re- 
markably beautiful foliage, and of vigorous 
growth. 

Ilex balearica, or Balearic Holly; hardy; 
ror beautiful dark-green, luxuriant foliage, 
and grows with vigor. 

Pyras Japonica, Cydonia Japonica; eleven 
varieties of distinct colors, all of equally easy 
culture with the common varieties. 

Stranvasia glaucescens; hardy; a neat 
shrub, with foliage resembling the Chinese 
Quince. 

Thuya aurea, Golden Arbor Vitee, believed 
to be a native of Japan; the foliage in the 
spring, has a beautiful golden hue, and it is 
then of most striking appearance and ve 
distinct from all other evergreens. Sor Acad 
tural Review. 


'|rather a glaucous hue. 





A Bravtirut Incipent.—A naval officer be- 
ing at sea in a dreadful storm, his lady was 
sitting in the cabin near him, and filled with 
alarm for the safety of the vessel, was so sur- 
prised at his composure and serenity that she 
cried out: 

“My dear, are you net afraid? how is it pos- 
sible that you can be so calm in sucha dread- 
ful storm ?” ’ 

He rose from his chair, rushed to the desk, 
drew his sword, and pointing it to the breast 
of his wife, exclaimed : 

‘Are you not afraid?” 

She instantly answered “*No.”” 

‘‘Why ?” said the officer, 

“Because,” rejoined thelady, “I know this 


jsword is in the hands of my husband, and he 


loves me too well to harm: me.’? 

‘*Then,’? said he, ‘remember, I know ‘in 
whom [ believe, and that he who holds: the 
winds in His fist, and the water in the hollow 
of His hand, is my Father.?? 





A Farmer's Life. 
I wish I could see in all our farmers a dis- 





Try it, and you will have pleasanter homes position to magnify their calling; but I haye 


and more contented families, and the bles- | Pee? grieved in many a farm house to listen to 
|lamentations over what they termed thei 


sing of God will abide with you while you| «hard lot.” I have heard the residents upon 
sit under your’ own vines. \a noble farm, all paid for, talk about drudg- 
bok lery, andnever haying their work done, and 

Nores on Rarw Prants.——Kadsura Ja-| few or no opportunities for the children ; and 
ponica; hardy; a beautifal climber, with lau-'I have especially been sorry to hear the fe- 
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males Jament-over the hard fate of some prom- 


inne youth of seventeen or eighteen, who was 
y filling .up hisduties, and training 
himself for extensive usefulness and influence. 
They have made comparison between his situ- 
ation, coarsely clad and werking hard, and 
coming in fatigued, with some college cousin, 
or young man who clerked it in a store, till at 
length the boy has become dissatisfied, and 
1d off from his true interests and happi- 


-Lam conversant with no truer seenes of en- 
joyment than I have witnessed in American 
arm houses, and even log cabirs, where the 
tere under the influence of enlightened 
ianity, and sound views of life, has gone 
with, his family, as the world has termed it, in- 
to,the woods. ‘The land is his own, and he 
has every inducement to improve it; be finds 
a very healthy employment for himself and 
ily, and is never at a loss for materials to 
oceupy his mind. I do not think the physician 
has.more oceasion for research than the far- 
mer; the proper food for animals will alone 
canstitate a wide and lasting field for investi- 
gation, The daily journal of @ farmer isa 
souree of much interest to himself and others. 
The record of his labors, the expression of his 
hopes, the nature of his fears, the opinions of 
his neighbors, the results of his experiments, 
the entire sum total of his operations, will 
prove a oop source of pleasure to any think- 
ing. san. If the establishment of agricultural 
societies, and the cattle shows of our country, 
should thus have the effect of stimulating one 
farmer in every town to manage his land and 
stock upon the best principle of husbandry, 
there would be a wonderful and speedy alter- 
ation in the products of the earth, because com- 
parison would force itself upon his. friends 
and neighbors, and his example would be cer- 
tainly benefical, for predjudice itself would 
give way to profit. 





Kind Words—Use them. 
Because they fall pleasantly on the ear of all 
to whom they are addressed, and it is there- 
fore one of the ways of promoting human 


wpe 
they leave an impression in your 


favor and thus prepare the way for your 
greater influence over others for good. 

Because kind words powerfully contribute 
to soothe and quiet your own spirit when ruf- 
fled by the unkindness of others. 

Because they show the difference between 
youandthe rude, malicious, or revengful, and 
are suited to show them their wrong. 

Because they are suited to stir up the kind 
affections of your own heart. ,There is sweet 
cs in such a voice rightly to affect. the 


Because they are so gommon, use them that 
thefe may Be whe of dach bright stars in our 
dark firmament. 

Because they aid in carrying out the divine 
injunctions, “he courteous,’”*‘be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another.” 

Because you cannot conceive of any truly be- 
nevolent being who would not use them. 

Because you have heard such words from 
your God, and hope to hear such forever.— Am- 
erican Messenger. : 


oe ee 


Rules of Life. 


a high pattern. 

2. Bo all the good in thy power, and let 
every action be useful. 

3. Cultivate thy mind carefully—it will 
be a store of pleasing reflection. 

4, Be diligent in thy buisness, and strictly 
upright in thy dealings. 

5. Investigate affairs closely, and engage 
in them cautiously. ) 

6. Lay thy plans with prudence, and be pre- 
pared for emergencies. 

7. In difficulties be patient, and overcome 
them by perseverance. 

8. Do that first, always, which needs doing 
} most. 

9. Havea place for everything, and every- 
thing in its iret 

10. In all things be economical without 
meanness, comtinue utility with elegance. 





+ ee --—--_~@e—- -——— 


Employment for Women: 


us to ask advice about the choice of a pro- 
fession. She was deeply impressed with a 
sense of the disabilities under which | wo- 
men labored, and anxious to do something 
to elevate her sex and extend their sphere 
of operations, She was undecided as to 
whether to prepare for the pulpit, study 
medicine, or some particular branch of 
science, preparatory to becoming a pro- 
fessional lecturer. We advised her to stud 

shoemaking, and open a shop to teach 
girls the art. She did riot take it kindly, 
and we lowered ourself considerably in 
her estimation, but the advice was given 
in all honesty, and without any wish to 
cripple her powers. We are still of the 
opinion that all women are not fitted by 
nature for learned professions, any more 
than all men, and that many thousands 
might be profitably and honorably employ- 
ed in light mechanical occupations, whose 
services are not required in any voca- 








1. Choose the path of virture, and imitate, 


Some years ago a young lady came to: 
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tion usually followed by women, and who [Pe 


have neither natural gifts or pecuniary 
means to fit them for a profession. 

Making shoes for women and children 
has long appeared to us as an employment 
suitable for women, and fashion has now 
declared that it is altogether proper and 
becoming. It is quite customary now for 
Jadies who do not make their own dresses 
to make their own shoes; and gaiter ma- 
king bids fair to supersede worsted work 
for a time. Doubtless there are thousands 
who will soon weary and end their gaiter 
making with the first pair; but henceforth 
the making of ladies’ and childrens’ shoes 
will be as much a feminine occupation as 
making dresses and bonnets. Any woman 
of ordinary ingenuity can learn to make 
a neat shoe with a day’s teaching. We 
have made two pair of respectable moroc- 
co gaiters without other aid than hearing 
the process particulary described, and 
what has been done can be done. Very 
many women, by taking pains, might 
soon earn a comfortabe living at the bu- 
siness, and as it is one which requifes 
very little capital, there is nothing to pre- 
vent any one’s beginning it at once. 

This, with the printing and shop keep- 
ing, which are now opened to women, 
will so extend the “‘sphere,”’ and enhance 
the value of their labor, as to leave the 
“song of the shirt” a relic of antiquity, 
A hundred women who would now open 
establishments in different parts of the 
country, to teach women the art of shoe- 
making, would do more to benefit the sex 
than they could possibly do in any other 
way with the same amount of labor.--.Mrs. 
Swishelm. 

From Sanders’ New Schoo! Reader. 

Dialogue between John Hasty 

and Caleb Careful. 





| 


» 
ed to have in my pocket caught in Susan’s 
ess; I gave it a jerk, and tore her sleeve 
half off, knocked over the caster, saltcellar, 
and | know not what else; for father told me 
to leave the table, and so 1 lort my dinner. 

Caleb. Lasing your dinner is nothing to 
what you will lose, John, if you dash through 
the world in this style. I see your new garden 
rake has lost five teeth; how did that happen? 

John. How did it happen? Why they were 
extracted all at once, and without the use of 
‘chloroform either. As I was raking, it came 
lagainst a root which held the rake fast. I 
was in a hurry, and felt provoked, so I gave 
it a sudden pull, and out came the teeth. 

Caleb. And the beautiful new book which 
your uncle Charles gave you has several of 
its leaves badly torn, I notice. 

John. Well that again is just my luck. I 
‘found some leaves that had not been trimmed, 
‘and I was in a great hurry to read, and my 
‘knife would not cut; so 1 gave it a twitch and 





\tore the leayes. You see I am unlucky, Caleb. 


Caled. Really, John, you seem to havea 
great deal of trouble. But if you ‘‘jerk,’? 
“twitch,”’ and “pull,” in this way, you will 
not get along very smoothly in the world. I 


\sincerely pity you, and if you will listen to 


jme, I will tell you two little words, which, if 
\duly regarded, will make you a lucky boy. 
| John. What are they? If two words can 
jmake me lucky, I ought to have known them 
before. 

| Caleb. It is not too late now. They are 
\these: **Keéep cool!” 

John. Keep cool! How can any one keep 
‘cool when every thing turns upside down as 
|s0on as it is touched? ie ou were as unlucky 
{a8 Tam, Caleb, you would have to get into a 
snow-bank to “keep cool.’ 

| Caleb.Why John, you seem to bea little 
isportive; but I should think you had a pretty 
|good substitute for a “*snow-bank” last Satur- 
\day, when you fell into the mill-pond, 

| John. That is just my luck. Any other boy 
‘might have skated there a month, and the ice 
would never have thought of breaking. But 
litis just as I told you; let me touch a thing, 
jand—crack, smash, it goes. I have half a 
mind to fold my arms and do nothing. 





John. There it goes—just as I expected.; Caleb. You sav that other boys might have 
That’s my luck; if I only look at a string it will skated a month, and the ice would never have 
break. I wish you would mend my kite, Caleb; thought of breaking; but, John, it is. not for 
for you are one of the lucky ones. Every |ice, strings, rakes, and knives to think; it isfor 
ary “or smoothly through your hands; |those to think who have received from God 
but only touch a thing—crack, smash it the gift of reason, and must render an account 
goes! Mother says that 1 make more trouble |for their words and actions. 
about the house than all the rest of the chil-| John. But you are becoming quite as serious 
dren; but how can I help it? \a8 | was ‘‘sportive.” I did not think you were 

Caleb. Did you ever try to help it, John? | going to preach a sermon, orl would have 

John. Try? What is the use of trying? I|given you another text; for Lam tired of being 
am always unlucky; for only yesterday, as I called careless, impatient, or headstrong. 
sat down to the table, a fish-hook that I hap-! Caleb. I have no doubt your friends would 
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‘like anew text and anew subject. Suppose pected and beloved by every body, then there 


Joa Veen to give Pee one by becoming a) is no such a thing as trath in the world. - Re- 
oan pga een bs oy PU Be ae ll member this boys, and you. will be respected 
Thee 9 stot de ff roe lay ape 3 by others, and will grow up and become useful 
| & Wings in a BUITY,| men.— Selected. 


and of getting out of patience withevery thing} Lodb pits .carow 
that comes in my way. we | apres wirn Souts.—An American ‘travel- 
Caleb: Acquire the habit of thinking, John; | ing in England, sets it down as one of “the 
always think before youact, Do not become sights” of that country, that he actually’isaw 
discouraged if you sometimes fail. Bad habits ladies with soles—whole soles—soles such as 
are not overcome.at once; you must persevere, | are soles. “I saw ong,’’ says the astonished 
be patient, and keep cool. . oy |traveler, “who had a sol@between herself and 
,John. Give me the kite,.and I will begin by} the ground, which was actually half an inch 
picking out the ,knot. Please stand. by, and) thiek. It was a rainy day, and she (in her 
see if I can keep my temper. __|good sense,) had provided for it.’?’ Well, the 
Caleb, There; bravely done! John you will) Kuglish are odd people and perhaps their wo- 
be a philosopher yet. | men do wear shoes with soles @ half. inch thick, 
John. Hope I may. Ha! Ha! John Hasty,' but a traveler who has any regard for his own 
the philosopher! How queerthat would sound! reputation, had better. not report any such 
* istories to our American ladies. They cer- 
Would't Marry a Mechanic. |tainly will not credit the statement that the 
A young ‘man commenced visiting a young English ladies wear such vulgar things, even 
‘woman and she seemed well pleased: One when the streets are ankle deep with mud, 
“evening he called when it was quite late, which|S20W or slush. Colds, aches, consumption, 
‘led the girl to enquire where he had ‘been, | death itself could not force them to adopt such 








| had to work to-night,*he replied. a ridiculous fashion—The right to wear stout, 
“Do you work for a living?” asked the aston-| ¥@ter- roof boots, is indeed a male preroga- 
ished girl. {tive which the boldest champion of woman’s 
Oertainly,’’ replied the young man; “1? am/| Tights has not yet invaded, so far as our in- 
@ mechanic.” 2 formation extends. 
«My brother doesn’t work, and 1 dislike the, —_——_-— — 
name of a mechanic,” and turned up her pret-| Home. 


¥ ge j } BY MONTGOMERY. 
That was the last time the mechanic visited; There is a spot on earth supremely biest, 


the'young woman. He is now a'wealthy man,| 4 dearer, sweeter, than all thle rests 
and has one of the best of women for a wife., Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
The lady who disliked the name of mé-! © Wissword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
ch e is now the wife of a miserable tool—a While in his softened look benignly blend 
regular vagrant about grogshops—and she, | The sire, theson, the husband, father, friend, 
poor miserable woman, is obliged to take in} Here woman reigns: the mother, daughier, wifes 
washing in order te support herself and chil-| Strews. with fresh flowers the narrow way of life; 
-dren.. | Inthe clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
Ov An angel guard of loves and graces lie ; 
A Word To Boys 9 graeme 
Who is respected? It is the boy who CON-| where sha!l that land, that spctof earth be found? 
ducts himself well, who is honest, diligent,| art thou.a mau? apatriot? look around; 
and obedient jn all things, It is the boy who| Oh, thow'shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
7 neg. ba re eens to respect his} That iand thy country, and that spot thy home. 
ather, and to obey him in whatever he may 
direct to be done. A Morusr’s Love.— - 
It is the boy who is kind to other boys, who tains of : inother's love? Wik has tend 
respects age, and who never gets into difficul-| acts of filial devotion is it manifested to the 
ties and quarrels with his companions. ‘loved ones of her charge. And when the chil- 
__ It is tke boy who leaves no effort untried to| dren of her bosom, over whom she has watch- 
rove himself in knowledge and wisdom) ed with so much solicitude and care, are re- 
be fay; och tite bad opty in endeay- none ~~ es ees how deep is the 
s others, | wound that is inflicted upon her heart. 
* Show me a boy who obeys his parents, who) We have seen the fond mother watch by the 
is ny who has respect for age, who al-| bedside of her prattling child, while its gen- 
ways a friendly disposition, and who ap-|tle spirit was about to take its flight to the 
plies himself diligently to get Wisdom, and to! eternal world. Then it was that the last hope 
do good toward others, and ifhe is not res-| of the mother’s heart was about to be cut off, 
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and when all that bound her to the gentle be- be interesting to thee, so I will now omit say- 
ing by her side, potagies with the memories of|ing more on this subject. I herein sign m 
the hour of death. We have seen her a her) name thfs 8th day of the 4th mo, 1853.” 
‘loyed one. was.no more—when its mortal form ELINOR FRY.) 
was arrayed for its final rest. We have seen, —Jour. N, Y. State Ag Society. 

her when, all was. past, in the quiet shades of 








that home, 80 a vee _— by the; The Teeth, 
rry ‘ a : 
for ro? gee eee)” PUES ‘Too mucheannot be said onthe subject 


Every fond incident that connected the ob-| of keeping the teeth clean. We believe 
ject. of her affections with seenes of earth,| dyspepsia, head ache, and sore mouth are 


were now treasured up,im her heart, and fas- ‘ P 
lenad indissolubleag pon her oieeny: | often caused by bad teeth; and since health 


Let not the. cold-hearted skeptic scorn at| i8 so intimately connected with keeping the 
this, for it is one of the holiest emotions of|teeth clean, it is evident that every one 
which the human heart is susceptable—the|should take an interest in this matter. 


uncontaminated devotion of a mother’s love. \ ow) breath, diseased stomach and many 


Ancient Sprvxinc Wuess..— E. H. Pease,| diseases of the digestive organs are often 
Esq., of this city, deposited in the Agricultural) occasioned by a decayed condition of the 
Rvoms, a, Spinning Wheel, in good preserva-| teeth. 
tion reeeived from Mrs. Elinor Fry, of East} The following recipe we take from an 
Greenwich, who gives the following interest-|exchange. Wethink ita simple and safe 
ing account of it: | wash for the teeth. We know it to be very 

‘Twill, with pleasure, give thee the history! healing to the gums, and should think it 
of the curious Spinning Wheel, as far as 1) would preserve the teeth and keep them 


ather’s| 

know.—In 1754, the wheel came to my father’s) white, We intend to try it, and publish it 
house, in East Greenwich, from. Narraganset. f benefit of friends: 

Whether it originated in England or Ireland, for the benefit of our friends: 

Tednnot say, but it had been in Amerlca near’ For taux Terra—Dissolve two ounces of 
one hundred years when it was brought here.| borax in three pints of boiling water, and be- 
tn 1777, 1, Elinor Fry, spun on the said wheel| fore it is cold add one teaspoonful of the spir- 
oné piece of lawn handkerchiefs, 12 in num-| its of camphor, and bottle for use. A table- 
bet, a8 good as those imported from Rng ane spoonful of this mixture mixed with an equal 
‘the ladies here were emu! , and} quantity of tepid water, and applied. daily 





- 


:ous to exce 
were ‘so patriotic, they chose the fabric of our! with a soft brash, preserves and beautifies the 
country, and toiled with their own hands to teeth; it extirpates all tartarous adhesion, 
spin lawn for their dresses, proclaiming inde-| arrests decay, induces a healthy action of the 
pendence of Great Britain, for some of us| gums, and makes them look pearly white. The 
were so happy to have farms of our Own to! best period to wash the teeth is before retir- 
clothe us; and our fathers encouraged us to | ing to sleep. ; 
wear such as'we made. The identical wheel! K ; oT a Mi 
spoken‘of, Samuel Fry, my father, gave to me, RAROND TER: PESTS VLE ee 
andl, Elinor Fry, presented it to Erastus H./Toscopical examinations had been made 
Pease, to hold or sell, as he pleases. of the matter deposited on the teeth and 
In regard to the Spinning Party, it was}gums of more than forty individuals, 
pred spe ~y celebrate the yer hte selected from all classes of society, in 
stitution, and to encourage manufacturing in aot ” hodi elms : 
the Stale of Rhode-ldand. "April 2, 1789, 0°07 every case attmmal and. vegetable 
48 patriotic ladies assembled at the courthouse) "© y "7 y , shad b "8 ij 4 
in’ East: Greenwich, with their own wheels, P@rasites in great numbers had been dis- 
their own flax, and for their own use spun 178|covered. Of the animal parasites there 
skeins of linen yarn in one day, from sun-rise, were three or four species, and of the 
to setting at night; one lady spun seven skeins| vegetable, one or two. In fact, [the only 
and one knot, it beiug the most spun by @ny| persons’ mouths found to be completely 


one of the company; there were several that! foe f:om them, cleansed their teeth four 
spun six skeins in the same time; the usual 


custom was two skeins in one day for each to! times daily using soap once. One or two 
spin. ‘There was:a festival in Providerce, in| of these individuals also passed a thread 
1790, where there was a splendid ox roasted,| between the teeth to cleanse them more 
called the Federal Ox. I was there at the time, effectually. In all cases the number of 
and saw the ox while roasting This may not'the parasites was greater in proportion 
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to the neglect of cleanliness. The effect 
of the application of various agents was 
also noticed. Tobacco juice and smoke 
did not impair their vitality in the least. 
The same was also true of the chlorine 
tooth wash; of pulverized bark, of soda, 
ammonia, and various other popular 
detergents. The application ‘of soap, 
however, ant to destroy them in- 
stantly. e may henee infer that this is 
the best and most proper specific for clean- 
sing the teeth. In all cases where it has 
been tried, it receives unqualified ¢om- 
mendation. It may also ve proper to 
add, that none but the purest white soap, 
free from all discoloration, should be used, 
American Annual of Scientific Discovery. 





A few words about Bed Covering. 


People are very often ‘‘short” in that gol- 
den product called common-sense—and in re- 
lation to nothing more than bed-covering. 
What one sleeps under has a vital connection 
with health; and many a day is made mis- 
erable just as the sleep of the preceding night 
has been beneath proper or improper clothing. 
A = writer has the following: 

‘Three-fourths of the hed covering of our 

eople consists of what is miscalled ‘comforta- 
‘bles,’ vis: two calico cloths with glazed cotton 
wadding laid between and quilted in. 

“The perfection of dress, for day or night. 
where warmth is the purpose, is. that which 
confines around the body sufficient of its own 
warmth, while it allows escape to the rest.— 
Where the body is allowed to bathe protracted- 
ly in its own vapors, we must expect an unbeal- 
t co upon the skin. Where there is too 
little ventilating escape, what is called insen- 
sible respiration is checked, and something an- 
Magous tofever supervenes. Foul tongue, ill 
taste, and lack of morning appetite, betray the 
error. In al] cases the temper suffers, and ‘my 
dear, this is execrable coffee,’ is probably the 
morning greeting. 

‘*How much is the rosy health of poor chil- 
dren due to the air-leaking bed-rooms of their 
parents—and what a generator of pale faces is 
a close chamber? 

*T'o be healthy and happy, provide your 
bed with the lightest and most porous blanket. 
—The finer the better. ‘Lhe cheapest in price 
are the dearest in health. ‘Comfortables,’ are 
uncomfortable and unhealthy. Cotton, if it 
gould be made equally porous and keep so we 
should prefer to wool. The same for daily 
under-cloths. But more than all else, let your 
chamber be ventilated. Knock. in a hole some- 
where to give your escaping breath an exit, 


lace of what they have expired. So shall you 

ave pleasant dreams at night, and in ‘the 

—s vege roa Se sweet 

ite! ese sings combined wil] 

samba a polite Sets a household of 

bright and rosy-cheeked memorials of rich 
and fruitful affection? 





Domestic Economy. 

To C.ariry Honry.-—Melt the best kind with 
water over a water bath, add the white of an 
ose; and boil it to‘throw up the scum; when 
the scum is removed, the’ water must be evap- 
orated and the honey brought to its former 
consistency. 

To Roast Parripces.—Pick, draw, singe 
and clean them the same as fowls, Make a slit 
in the neck and draw out the craw; twist. the 
neck round the wing and bring the head round 
to the side of the breast. The legs and wings 
are trussed the same as fowls, onlythe feet are 
left on and crossed over one another. Pat them 
down to a clear fire and baste well with butter, 
When about half done, duet a little flour over 
them; let them be nicely browned. They. will 
require to roast from twenty minutes to half 
an hour each. Serve on toasted bread dipped 
in the gravy, with gravy bread-sauce. 

To Roast Puzasants.—Pick, singe and draw? 
them, the same as fowls. Truss them by twist- 
ing the head round one of the wings on the 
back. Fix the legs down straight, the same as 
a roast fowl, the feet are to be left on. Paper 
them all over the breast, and roast them to s 
fine brown. Just before they are done, remove 
the paper and brown the breast; flour and 
baste them with a little butter, and let them 
have a fine white froth. They will be done in 
three-quarters of an hour. Take them up and 
pour good gravy into the dish. Serve with 

read-sauce, — 

Recire zor Baxep Cuicken Puppine.— 
Cut upa pos of young chickens, and season 
them wit pepper and salt, and @ litle mace 
and nutmeg. Put them into a pot with two 
large spoonfuls of butter, and water enough 
to cover them. Stew them gently, and when 
about half cooked, take them out and set them 
away to cool, Pour off the gravy and reserve 
it to be served up separately. In the mean- 
time, make a batter as if for pudding, of 
pound of sifted flour stirred, gradually into a 
quart of milk, six eggs well beaten and added 
by degrees to the mixture, and a very little salt. 
Put a layer of chicken ir the bottom of 
deep dish and pour over it some of the butter, 
more then another layer of chicken and some 
of the batter, and so on having a. layer of 
batter at the Pep Bake till brown. Then break 
an egg into the gravy which you haye set 
away, give it a boil, and send it to the table 





and another to give fresh air to your lungs in 





in & sauce-howl to eat with the pudding. 
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wrk e List, of Letters 
Received atthe Valley Farmer Office to Feb. 
20, 1845. 

Mrs, E. Thornten, Calhoun, J- M, Templeton, Oregon; 
w., W. Stones Bourbonton, $15 J. Henry, Jacksonville; 
J. G- Newbiill, Springfield, 10; J. S. True, Concord; J, W. 
Brown, Glasgow; J» Belden, Huntsville, 3, J. BE. Haynor, 
St. Like, 15 Geo. Railey, Monticello, 10, G. H- Saxton,| 
Rocheport;: 35,3. M. Willis, Columbia; 3.75; A. Wilson, 
Sarcoxiey 6; G.. A. Andersons Pinckney, 1; G. W- Baker, 
Boonville, 6; Postmaster, Danville, 15 J. Mallinckrodt, St. 
Charles; T, Tindall; Fayette} R. Owen, ‘Tiskilwa, 1; W. 
Savage, Gentry c. H.s 2 J. M. Moore, Estell’s Mills, 1; 
8: Grove, Finney’sGrove, 10; P. C. Tiffany, Mt. Pleasant, 
4; J. De Montgomery, Groenfield, 1; Mrs. D. Grant, Car- 
rollton; E. B Eldred, Pioneer, 1; A Halsa, Halsa*s Creek; 
J. W. Hicks, Independence, 1; Postmaster, Millstadt, 1; 
J. C. Eltwell, Nashville, 2: G. H. Stewvrt, Richmond, 1; 
Je Ri King; Haynesvilie, 1; A. D. Benning, Tabo, 2; W. 
Coffert, Bolivar, 1s W. Thorne, Washington Hollow, 1; H. 
Butz, DeKalb, 1; P. J. G.'Lee, Big Cedar, 1: J. A» Fish- 
back, Wellington, 5: E. Ewbank, Boonville, 7.70: T. M. 
Newsin, St. Paul, 1: Postmaster, New Franklin, 2: Henry 
& Bartelow, Glasgow, 78; W. M. Jackson, Fayette, 80: J. 
F. Conner, Cotitier’s Mills, 1: F. Valentine, Cottleville, 1 
D. Barnes, Le Claire, 5: H. J. Wilson, Ft. Scott, 10: A. 
Cochran, Auburn, 6: W Innis, Hawk Eye, 1: J D Thomp- 
son, Rural: J. E. Orawford, Spring Fork, 3; 8. Butter- 
worth, Shelbyville, 1: 8. Gould, Birmingham, 5: F. G. Al-| 
len, Benton, 2} G. Baker, Hillsboro’, 1; N. M’Dowell, 
Greenfield, 3; Postmaster, Scotville, 1. 

James Turner, Ridgley, [where is R. F.’s paper sent 
now?] A. Fishback, Wellington, 5; A Goodman, Jones 
boro’, 6; C. Davis, Mt. Hope, 8; J F. Colyer, Apple Creek; 
J. D. Morgan, Salem, 3; T. Bradley, Huntsville, 10; Dr.| 
Kennicott, Northfield. R. 8. Watson, New Madrid, 2; J M 
Moore, Eetell’s Mills, 1, J. Burkey Lebanon, 5; H. Bayne, 
Taylorsville, 3; F. G» Newbill, Springfield, 66 cts; R. A. 
Brougham, Little Osage, 6; J. Gregg, Stoney Point, 10; B. 








J. Connell, Charitan, 4, R Cromwetl, Columbia; J. W. 
Davis, Clarksville, 35 WS Lit, Sydney, 2; B Burkhead, 
Covington} W $ Mallory, Fayette; W L Wheeler, Port- 
land, 5.68; N. W,@erry, Kate, 33.J. R. King, Haynes- 
ville, 1; S. Sa yers, Shamrock, 1; E M Morgvn,; Highland; 
1, [all right;] W., H. Nickliny New. Hope; 7. J, Whitey 
Dover, 20; W. T, Quarles, Richmond, 2; G. W. Duncan, 
Boonville, [your subscriptions commence with the year— 
Mr. Judy did, not get bis paperat first because we had his 
Name wrong on our books;} E. W. Roberts, Lone Jack, 1; 
O, G,. Bladis, Danville, 10; L. Salisbury, Keytesvill, 1; A» 
Givens, Boonville, 12,22; $. Walker, Savannah, 2; H.Fos- 
ter, Foster, 2; S. Whitsett, Columbus, 1; G. Clodfeiter, 
Apple Creek, 3; J. B. Dickerson,, Frankfort, 6; .W. W. 
Nalle, Arcadia; R. H. Dickey, Brunswick, 1; U. Biggs, 
Ottumwa, 5; T. 8. Makin, Chantilly, 3; M.S. Pingle, 
Hickory Grove, 8; 3. J. Herron, Arrow Rock, 11; J. Tob- 
ler, Jackson, 1; Ws N. Pryor, Crittenden, 5; E Turner, 2d, 
Quincy; 2; H. B. 'Ferrei, Cottlevilie} S. Lancaster, Col- 
linsville, 1; J.C. M’Kinney, Rochcport, 3; A. 0. Levin, 
Fredericktown; A.H. Johnson; Trenton, 1; J. EB, Brace, 
Carrollton; 1; A, Warner, Haason, 1; Postmaster, Inde~ 
pendence, 3. 

W. Savage, Gentry ©. H., 1; A. C. Leviny Frédlerick- 
town, 75 cts; J. S. Wright, Chicago; J. Pollocky Young- 
ers, 1; F. B. Sheets, Sharpsburg, 5; W. 1. Floyd, Mus« 
coutah, 1; § Hart, Lebanon, 1; T Naylor, Naylor’s store, 
1; G. M, Oooper, Trenton, 6; S, Pratts; Warrenton, 2; J. 
Farman, Sparta, 1; D B Cunningham, Columbija, 2; JW | 
Gillum, Louisiana, 9§ F. G. Allen, Benton, 1) J. A. Sare 
torious, Knob Noster, 75 cts; W. G. M’Olintocky Bagie 
Cliff, 25 A C Blackwell, Carrollton, 2; R Gentry, George- 
town. 1; S. Harrison, Jones’ Tan Yard, 1; W. Wayland, 
Roanoke; B. F. Taylor, Windsor, 10.39; W. W. Pryor, 
Crittenden; M.H. Ritchey, Shoal Creek, $; F. F. Ands- 
ley, Miami; 1 [see notice in regard to back numbers;] J 
Flore, Middle Fork, 2; G@ B Parker, Providence, 3} DW 
Cauftman, Brighton, 1; J Wells; Greenfield, 3; L J Her- 
ron, Arrow Rock; Mrs. E. Thornton, Calhoun; R Lang- 
ford, Duncanton, 2} 8 W Miles, Eagle Oliff, 3; J F Jones, 








Cissell, Perryville, 14.66; Wooldridge & Bouldin, Heath’s| Fulton, 4; E Upham, Chesterfield, 3; J Farman, Sparta, 3; 
Creek, 5; H. Messenger, Danville; W. E. Baird, Corners-| J Dolman, Thebes; P F Pixley, Woodford, 3; J J Seacitt 
ville, 1; W. W. Bobo, Mt. Vernon, 20; W. lL» Pinnells| Oseola, 5; J. L. Simms, Warventon, 2; A Levin, Preder- 
Lane’s Prairie, 1; D. H. Logan, Savannah; J. L. Stith,! i¢xtown, 3; J OC Fox, Mascoutah, 3; D Darly,; Urbana, 15 
Canton; W. M. Jackson, Fayette; J. Hollingworth, Mt.| CJ Davis, Mt. Hope, 2; J Pemberton, Fairview, 3 785 P 
Olive, 8} A. Crowe, Benton; R, Lewis, Lawrenceville, 25) G Wycoff, Elmore; G. W. Thatcher, Warsaw, 15 Mrs. D. 
0. B. Nichols, Carlyie, 2.76; R. F. Taylor, Windsor, 9.10;| Grant, Carrollten, 1; W. Wayland, Roanoke, 9; Henry. 
J. Slater, St. Albaus, 1; J« Henry, Jacksonville, 13; A+! Cunningham & Co., Van Buren, 105.36; J Hollingworth, 
Carlock, Origans, fe | Mt, Olives C R Overman, Canton, 3. 

J. M. Jefiries; Nodaway; J.T. Marr, Glasgow, 7.103J.| J. Hunger, Pleasant Plains; M Tucker, Arbéla, 6; J A 
Kemper, P, tera, ij C-M’Clain, Carlyle, 1; G Hopkins, | Cook, Troy, 1; J Dean, Jones’ Creek, 3; J GH umans, Hu- 
Jr., Richla@ds M. Knox; Philadelphia; C. Coftin, Meredo-| mansville, 5; J Hickson, Dawn; J W Brown, Glasgow; 8 
sia, 1; Ge Whitcomb, Charleston, 1; R. F. Taylor, Wind-| H M’Donald, Marshall, 1; J T Marr, Glasgow, 2.25; H 
sor; T. J. Abbott, Mulberry Grove, 1; H. F. Walker, Elm! Buckman, North Point, 3; T Lane, Milan; H Burt, Wil- 
Wood, 1; E. Coons, Hester, 3; F. D. O?Keefe, Si. Vin-| liamsburg, 3; R J Robertson, Black Oak Point, 6; J Henry, 
cents College; 1; G. Clodfeiter, Apple Creek, 6.40; R.| Jacksonville; S.J, Herron, Arrow Rock, 1; J, 0. Garnet, 
Lewis, Summitville, 1; J. Hadiee, Hickory Barren, 3; L.| Shelbyville, 65 T J Ellis, Lick Creek, 6; A © Blackwell, 
Salisbury, Keytesville, 1; Postmaster, Bernadotte,1; WL) Carrollton, 5; J Bause, Nauvoo, 1; 8 R Harker, Grassy 
Wheeler, Portland, 4; Postmaster, St. Joseph, 1; E. C.' Creek,5; E Upham, Chesterfield, 2; T J Walker & Co, 
Coffey, Kaskaskia, 1; C. W. Crocker, Edwardsville, 5; W.| Belleville; J Klinker, Union Mills, [had you not better pay 
7. Brearly, Coluurbia, 1; T. Adams, Houston, 10; J. Shan- fcr last year?] F G Reeves, Tebo, 1, [all right;}'D Head- 
nen, Palmyra, 1; 8. D. Caruthers, Kinkead,3; J. Rudis-| lee, Richland, 3; § Walker, Savannah; W Gray, La- 
ill, Macomb; D. C. Hawkens, Lagrange, 3.75; H. Gris-| grange, 1; J Tizzard, Burlington; P M Walker, Marshall, 
wold, Marthasville, 3.76; P Eldridge, Brighton, 1; J Jones,| tes a “hel en te ee A D Benning, Tabo, 1; R D 
High Hilly 1; G L Phelps, Cotambia, Ti}; H. Irwin, Spar-| Brearly, Norristown, 9} HG M Kinng wockencs tn 
ta, 6.50; J, Hunter, Ogden, 1. ‘T J Edwards, Miami. , Pat ae 

















. "°° THE MARKETS. ~ 
—————S—SS=S=a=amws 
St. Louis Market. 

Genaral oe markes very inactive. Hard- 
lyany tratisactions of importance have ov- 
ourred since our last reviow. Receipts becom- 
ing somewhat heavier, but as yet they amount 
to comparatively nothing. Continuous advices, 

European steamers, unfavorable. To-day 

atches received of Europa’s news, quote 
a further’decline in whéat, floor and corn. 
Cotton advanced 1-8d, and stated as buoy- 
ant.—Thia is a bad indication for breadst 
and provision, so far as relates to the main- 
tenance of present rates, The buoyaacy of 
the cotton market under existing circumstan- 
és, is in conflict with the ‘war prices’’ of 
bread and meats. 

River at this point on a stand, with between 
six. and seven feet in the channel hence to 
Cairo. Toanage vemree e New Ornenergnd 
shippers find great difficulty in procuring hoats 
Freights jeatinas at the omg gures—say, on 
flour. 72¢, pork $1, whiskey and oil $1 25, corn 
and wheat 20c per bushel, oats and bran 45c 

er 100:lbs, bacon, lard and bale rope 40 do, 

emp 50 do, beeves and horses $8, hogs $1 25; 
sheep 75. cents.— Republican, Feb. 27. 





|it, This much we thay add—Of the long train of 


ils to which haméanity is heir, there is 
hone more distressing than the general derange- 
ment of the digestive apparatus, which never fails 
to a¢company a disordered state of the liver. Head- 
peat! dine languor, fretfulness, a b'lious torigua, 
a morbid breath, Joss of appetite—in short, an in- 
desctibable wretchedness of existences are its in- 
sufferable and life- tem attendants. These 
diseusés ; which have baffled the skill of the ublest 
Doctots, have been-radieally cured by Hoofland's 
German Bitters.””"" 


In: opr columns may be found the advertise- 
ment of that excellent medicine known as Ayer's 





diseases of the Lungs is attracting universal at- 
tention, notonly of the learned and philanthropic, 
butofthe whole public, The article undoubtedly 
is what it pretends to be,.a remedy for Lung 
Complaints, and the remarkable cures which are 
becoming known évery where cannot long be 
overlooked by the people. 














Contents of No. 3. 


Sr. Lovis Live Srock Marxer.—Feb, 25. {Bis Meas, + 


OattiLe—The demand is fair for good stock, 
but prices have not improved, and $5 75 to $6 
contmues to be outside rates for the best. 
Shippers take all the first quality at $5 75 to 
$6, and butchers pay as high as $6 per 100 lbs 
net, supply moderate. 

Suegr—Sales of the best from $3.75 to $4 
25 per head. Scarce and in demand. 

1oas——Prices rule from $4 50to $5 per 100 
lbs. Sales entirely to butchers.and shippers, 
the packing buisness having closed for the 

2 n. The total number slaughtered in this 
» for packing purposes is not far from 
head, being an increase of about 30, 

over last season. 





JOY FOR THE. INVALID.—We cut the 
following from the “Philadelphia Saturday Gaz- | 
ette,” and recommend our readers to peruse it 
earefully,and those suffering should not delay 
purchasing :-- 

“*DR, HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BIT- 
TERS .—This celebrated medicine, prepared by 
Dr. C. M. JACKSON, at the imposing German 
Medicine, Store, No 128 ARCH street, .is excit- 
ing unprecedented public attention, and the pro- 
prietor, ‘who is a scientific physicsan, is selling 
immionse quantities of it. ‘The virtues of this rem- 
edy ateso fully set forth in the extended notice 
of it, to’ be seen in our advertising columns, that 


Bound Volumeés;' Picwing,; 89 
Missouri Stock Importing Association; Breaking in 
Heifers, 90 
The way we raise corn in Missouri; Tha Oregon Pea, 91 
}St. Louis and Arkansas; Guand; Flax, 93 
The Abbott Harrow, 94 
Sheep, 96 
Broom Corp, 96 
Deadrick’s Portable Hay Press, 97 
Commupications of A. W. 35 do. of De M. 1.5 dow 
of Osage Farmer; Grow more Wool, 98 
Apple rotting in Southern Tilinotss Tobacco, 100 
The Horse Hoe; The Quarter of Wheat, 101 
Communication of w. 8. M. 102 
Wheeier’s Threshing Machine, 103 
The Expanding Cultivator; The Abbot Harrow; 
Ryergreens; Poulrry and Rabbits, . 104 
Atkins’ Automaton Raker, , 105 
Culture of the Grape, No. 4. 106 
Missouri Stock Importing Assoctation, 107 
Fignting in Kurope, and Farming in America, 109 
The Hemp Crop of 1853, Useful Method of Grafting 
the Peach, 110 
Bail Effects of Miscellaneous reading; Mangeament 
of small gardens, ill 
To, prevent metals from rusting, 112 


This number; Our paper$ Journal of the U.S. 
Agricultural Society; The Western Jo@rpal; 
Binding the Farmer; Ns Y. Agricultural Jour- 
nals. 113 

If we could only recollect; Wordgof Enceuragemmént, *114 

Delinquents; Our German Edition; The Val) ar- 

. 


mer as a Gift; Our list of letters, 116 
Wards with readers and correspondents; Cur Belle- 
| mont subscribers; Flax Culture, 116 
Linseed Oil; Gates, 117 
The Dying Horse; Farmers in Pubite places, 118 
Horse Breaking for Harness, 119 
Directions for Raising Sweet Potatoes, 120 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

Cultivate Flowers; Notes on rare plants; Beautiful 

Incident; The Farmer’s Home, 121 
Kind words —use them; Rules for Life} Employmetit 

jor Women, 122 
Dialogue between John Hasty and Caleb careful, 123 
Would’nt marry @ mechanic; Word to Boys; Ladies 

with Souls; Home; A Mother’s Love, 124 
Ancient Sptaning Wheel; The Teeth, 126 


A few words about bed covering; Domestic Economy, 126 
List of Letters, 1 





there is hardly any room left for ua to speak of 


The Markets’ Contents, 4 128 


Chetry Pectoral. Its success in curiiig the Various ’ 





